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HIS winding gear and brake are the fundamentals of ECM reliability. 
Their immense strength is equal to any emergency. ECM designers 
are now engaged on war-time problems of great complexity and 
many new ideas which may not be revealed publicly have been 
perfected and are available to architects and engineers on enquiry. 


DIRECT-COUPLED ELECTRIC WINDING 
GEAR. ECM Self-Lubricated Gear with motor 
and brake mounted on bedplate forming one 
unit. Designed and manufactured to fine 
limits to work on heavy and continuous duty. 


ECM is the name 
of the Best Lift 


ETCHELLS, CONGDON & MUIR, LTD. 
ANCOATS, MANCHESTER 


Telephone : Ardwick 4111 And Branches 
LONDON LIVERPOOL BIRMINGHAM EDINBURGH SHEFFIELD 


Silent A.C. Electric Brake with 
Solenoid immersed in Oil Tank, 


We are glad to see that so many of our customers 
are keeping in touch with us. 


We wish we could supply all your needs, but the 
reason that we cannot do so is well known, when 
opportunity offers we welcome it. 


Supplies are limited and we endeavour to allocate 


these equitably within the limits of the restrictions 
in force. 
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Give the workers 
daylight through 
WIRED GLASS 


Give the workers daylight, and a 
measure of protection, through 
Wired Glass. Daylight has been 
denied them because of fear of 
injuries as a result of blast. 
Perhaps the time has come to think 
again about this and to ask “Is it 
sound policy to sacrifice health 
through lack of daylight in order to 
gain a little safety ? ” 

Tests and actual experience have 
proved that Wired Glass offers 
‘considerable resistance to blast’ 
and, moreover, its fire-resisting 
qualities minimise risk from incen- 
diary bombs. 


CHANCE BROTHERS 


LIMITED 
GLASSMAKERS SINCE 1824 
PRODUCE WIRED GLASS, 
ROLLED PLATE, PRESSED GLASSWARE, 
LABORATORY GLASSWARE, ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DECORATIVE AND LIGHTING 
GLASSWARE, OPTICAL GLASS, MARINE 
AND AVIATION LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
WORKS AND HEAD OFFICE: 
SMETHWICK BIRMINGHAM 
LONDON OFFICE : 

10 PRINCES ST. WESTMINSTER, SW1 
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CONCRETE 


Every day in every part of the Country, 
fresh homage is being paid to the speed 
and adaptability of Franki piles. The Franki 
cast-in-situ method cuts time and costs to a 
minimum because Franki piles “carry more 
tons per pile.” Years hence many buildings 
of to-day will bear witness to the unfailing 
reliability of the Franki system. 


A copy of the Franki brochure will be 
gladly sent upon request. You have but 
to study it to become convinced of the 
superiority of the Franki method. 


THE FRANKI COMPRESSED PILE CO., LTD. 


Head Office : 
“SUNNYDOWN,” COURT HILL, CHIPSTEAD, SURREY 


Phone: Downland 3621-5. "Grams: “‘Frankipile, Chipstead, Coulsdon” 
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BUILDING FOR 
SOCIAL LIFE 


We are entering a period of social awakening, 


when individuals are merging more and more 
completely into a common life. One important 
effect of this development will undoubtedly be 
seen in the quantity, quality, dimensions and 
designs of the public buildings of the next few 
decades. Schools, libraries, churches and insti- 
tutions of all kinds will be built to standards of 
convenience, beauty and utility higher than 
were considered necessary, or even possible, only 
a few years ago. In many fundamental ways, 
Gyproc products already provide for ‘such new 
conditions, for they protect against fire ; insu- 
late against heat and sound ; regulate acoustic 
properties ; and safeguard against damp, ver- 
min, dry rot or fungus growths. 
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HEADMASTER 1985 


He will impart, as hard fact, knowledge 


prophetic :deas — preparing new 
which is as yet only foreseen by those 
who have their minds and hearts 


materials, proving new methods, open- 
ing up the ways along which our 
in the future. Gyproc scientists are children will travel’ to a happier, more 


constantly testing and perfecting human life 


GYPROC PRODUCTS LIMITED 


GYPROC: A high-grade gyp- 
sum board with high resistance 
to fire—strong, light, vermin- 
resisting and non-warping. 
Gyproc is already known to be 
one of the most advanced wall- 
lining and ceiling materials. 


GYPSTELE: Is a pre-fabricated system for 
using Gyproc board in steel-frame units. These are 
very strong with a high resistance to fire, and are 
designed to make construction rapid and removal 
easy. 


GYPKLITH: Lightweight building slabs— 
strong, high thermal insulation, proof against 
moisture, vermin, fungus and dry rot, sound- 
absorbing and sound-resisting. 


* ve 


During a war there are not many opportunities for 
experiment, but we have made the fullest use of 
such opportunities that were open to us. Our own 
technicians, working in collaboration with a committee 
of architects, are investigating the use of pre- 
fabricated units in relation to housing, incorporating 
pre-fabricated Gyproc products. The results may be 
revolutionary. 


GYPROC PRODUCTS LTD. 
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BUILD FOR POSTERITY 


Wren, after the fire of 1666, had visions of a purer, cleaner, better London. 
Although petty officialdom and self-seeking merchants thwarted his dreams, 
many of his buildings were planned as he envisaged. Let us not commit the 
same crimes against the visionaries who desire to reconstruct Britain after 


the war. It must be a better land . . . the highest authorities in Britain 
and in the U.S.A. have determined that this shall be so. 


Often courageous plans for a better world have been ruined in the past by 
the cost of pulling down before building up. This will not deter us this time. 


A new world needs new methods and the latest science, air conditioning, 
will play its part in this new development when Peace comes... the Air 
Conditioning Division of Mellor-Bromley & Co. Ltd., through their intensive 
endeavour to give the utmost service to firms on vital production, may 
not have been able to contact you recently but when Peace comes... and it 
may come sooner than we expect . . . Mellor-Bromley will be able to offer to 


you a complete service employing the accrued experience of applying air 
conditioning to almost every type of industry. 


MELLOR BROMLEY & C® siviour’s nv. LEICESTER 


ST. SAVIOUR’S RD. 
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Air flows round the streamlined locomotive. 
Round the counters of a modern shop 
flow many customers impatient to look, to 
question, to be served. There was. a time 
when human traffic moved slowly. The shopper, 
as he marched down the aisle, remembered his 


MAKERS 


WORKS & HEAD OFFICE: STAFFORD ST., BIRMINGHAM 4. LONDON SHOWROOMS: 27 BERKELEY SQ..,' 


place in the scheme of things. He took his time. 
Usually he had plenty. Nowadays, HARRIS & 
SHELDON, makers of shops, study the move- 
ments of a different kind of shopper. To coax 
and ease their flow is the constant preoccupation 
of their designers. 


1.1. GLASGOW OFFICE: 94 MILLER ST., MANCHESTER OFFICE: FERNLEAF ST.,MOSS SIDE 
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the photography 
of Blue, 
prinis 


Hitora Ortho Line Film is a new material 
which has been prepared specially for the photography 
of blue prints. It has been found that even poor blue 
prints give good reproductions on this new film when 
illuminated with incandescent lamps and photographed 


through a yellow filter (the Ilford Delta is the best filter 
for this purpose). 


One of the best methods of making copies 
of blue prints (and also the best method of ensuring 
against the loss of your drawing office records) is to take 
a reduced negative on half-plate film (64’’ x 43’’), then 
to make a contact image on to another piece of film and 
enlarge this up to any convenient size on to Ilford 
Document Paper No. 55. The resulting image corre- 
sponds to a tracing but is made far more quickly and 
cheaply. As no errors can be introduced, checking is 
not required. From the enlargement further blue prints 
or dyeline prints can be made as required. 


Write for free booklet ‘‘ Photography Applied to Plan 


Copying in Engineering & Other Industries,’ but do not 
forget that the introduction of Ilford Ortho Line Film 
represents a further improvement in our Service. 


Made in England by 
ILFORD LIMITED - ILFORD - LONDON 


The Smith two-way reinforced fireproof floor can be 
employed immediately for any flooring or roofing require- 


available for light or heavy loadings. Speedy construction, 
Our engineers will gladly assist with designs for flooring 


for any project in military, civil or domestic construction. 
Approved protection against incendiary bombs and splinters. 


MATURED STOCKS 
OF MATERIALS 


SPEEDY 
CONSTRUCTION 


ment. Matured stocks of standardised concrete units are 


without timber, is obtained with Patent telescopic centers. 


TWO-WAY REINFORCED 


FIREPROOF FLOORS 


SMITH’S FIREPROOF FLOORS LTD. 


- (DEPT. A), IMBER COURT, EAST MOLESEY, SURREY 
Tel.: Emberbrook 3300 (4 lines). 


Licensees in principal provinces. 
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STOS-CEMENT 


F 


This is one of a series of advertise- TURNERS “EVERITE” “BIGSIX” Asbestos- 


ments designed to show how cement Corrugated Sheets 

Asbestos-cement can help to solve ASBESTOS — 5 

an almost infinitely varied range of i CEMENT “ EVERITE” Asbestos-cement 
. a 4 


problems. At present, war-time a % Rainwater Goods and Fittings 
needs have a monopoly of its service, co. LTD. _— 


but when peace comes the manu- ie “ EVERITE”  Asbestos-cement 
facturers look forward to extending TRAFFORD PARK Shelving and Racking. 


further its usefulness. ~ MANCHESTER 17 
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Herbert Morris Limited Loughborough 


and at 39 Victoria Street London S.W.1 
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Killed 
in 
action 


Siao Fah has done no harm. Nor ever would. He only knows that his mother’s 
arms are close around his little bundle of a body. And that, like all Chinese 
mothers, she worships and adores her baby. When he opens his black mis- 
chievous eyes, you will see in them no fear. A free baby... 

Siao Fah and his mother and hundreds of thousands of other Chinese babies 
and mothers, lie dead and mutilated, or roam dazed and destitute, among the 
ruins of their frail homes. For five years this land of devoted motherhood has 
stood up to the steel and fire and blast of a cruel and relentless enemy. Yet 
still in the eyes of its brave people there is no fear. . . 

China fights on. And will do till victory ! But they are sorely in need of 
succour and supplies. Please reach out a hand to them. 

By suffering so stubbornly they have helped beyond measure to save your 
children from such suffering. China has given so much — for you. What will 
you give now — for China ? 


please help China 


Cheques or postal orders gratefully received by Lady Cripps, 
United Aid to China Fund (A.39), 13 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 
(Regd. under War Charities Act, 1940). 


Space presented by G. N. Haden and Sons Ltd. 
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From the standing tree to the finished 
product, their organisation is planned to 
serve whatever is the need of the moment, 
Timber, Joinery, pre-fabricated Woodwork 
for the constructional industries, or Wood 
allied to metal—they all come alike to Sadds. 


JOHN SADD SONS 


MALDON 


(Telephone: Maldon 131) 
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THE pay will come when the proud phoenix of a new and nobler 
Britain will soar from the ashes of War. When that day comes the men and 
materials will not be lacking to provide future generations with evidence that 
our triumph was deserved. Hopton-Wood Stone, the incomparable British 


marble, will be chosen then as in the past for its beauty, dignity and permanence. 


STONE 


THE HOPTON-WOOD STONE FIRMS LTD., WIRKSWORTH, DERBYSHIRE 


And at VICTORIA HOUSE, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.I 


—— 
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1.C.l. (PAINTS) LIMITED 


(A subsidiary company of Imperial Chemical !ndustries Limited) 


London, S.W.I. Telephone enquiries: Slough 23851 
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MCKECHNIE 


BROTHERS LIMITED 


ROTTON PARK ST., BIRMINGHAM, 16 


The Makers of “Tank ” Brand Non-Ferrous 
Metal Alloys, including :— 


Extruded Brass and Bronze 
Rods and Sections, 


Brass and Bronze Stampings, 
Gun Metal and Phosphor 
Bronze Ingots, 


Chill Cast Gunmetal and 
Phosphor Bronze Bars, and 


Terne Metal and Cupro Nickel 
Ingots and Granules, 


regret their inability to satisfy all the 
requirements of clients for their products for 
the time being. 

When Peace returns to the World again, 
however, they look forward to being in a 
position to supply their old and new friends 
with all their needs of the Non-Ferrous 
Metal Alloys they produce and to be able 
to prove once again that “McKECHNIE” 
products are second to none and that clients’ 
complete satisfaction is their chief concern. 
In the meantime, they crave the indulgence 
of their friends and thank them for the 
understanding and the forbearance already 
extended to them. 


SERIES No. 4 


Settings for Sectrics 


by 
GEORGE O. SCORER, F.R.I.B.A. 


Sketch for a loggia specially drawn 
for Smith’s English Clocks Ltd. 


rcuirects at present con- 
sidering schemes for post-war con- 
struction or reconstruction, for private 
clients and corporate bodies, are cor- 
dially invited to approach Smith’s 
architectural department for ail 
necessary technical data concerni 

the installation of appropriate Smit. 


“SECTRIC” CLOCK CONNECTORS 


Issued by ; SMITH’S ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD., Crickiewood Works, London, N.W2 
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Overwhelming evidence of the resistance to fire and the great structural strength of 
reinforced concrete has been provided during five years of aerial attack on cities. 
Whilst it may not be necessary to design against aerial attack in the future, it is 
only common sense to select for war-time and post-war construction the material 
which has been conclusively proved to possess the greatest structural advantages. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE AND 
HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


Lake County Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Waukegan, Illinois, U.S.A. 


ppuRine the bombing of London and 

other large cities, hospitals have suffered 
extensively at the hands of a ruthless 
enemy. Those constructed in reinforced 
concrete have provided a high degree of 
protection to patients, staff, and the contents 
of the buildings, against the ravages of fire 
and high explosive. The speedy restoration 
of these vital hospital services, without the 


NCRET 


handicap of outdated accommodation, will 
be one of our most urgent post-war 
problems. Reinforced concrete construction 
will be the medium employed to match 
the tremendous progress of medical science - 
by providing modern, airy, fire-proof 
hospitals which are economical to construct 
and require the minimum of maintenance. 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL THuRSDAY, OcToBER 1, 1942. NuMBER 2488: VoLuME 96 
WITH WHICH, IS INCORPORATED THE BUILDERS’ 


JOURNAL AND THE ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY THE ARCHI- 


TECTURAL PRESS (PUBLISHERS OF THE ARCHITECTS’ PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 
JOURNAL, THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, SPECI- 
FICATION, AND WHO’S WHO IN ARCHITECTURE) News .. sis ee ee ee 209 


War Address: 45 THE AVENUE, CHEAM, SURREY. 


‘i Assistant Director, Post-War Building 


THE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES ARE AS FOLLOWS : This Week’s Leading Article 


What’s said about the Scott Report 


SPECIAL COMBINED RATE FOR SUBSCRIBERS TAKING 


Notes and Topics... oe 
BOTH THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW AND THE 
str nm Current Even 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL : INLAND £2 6s. ; ABROAD 
£2 10s. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE BOOKED AT ALL NEWSAGENTS 


* 


Housing is Not Enough 215 


SINGLE COPIES, SIXPENCE ; POST FREE, EIGHTPENCE. 


SPECIAL NUMBERS ARE INCLUDED IN SUBSCRIPTION ; Cambridge 
SINGLE COPIES, ONE SHILLING ; POST FREE, Is. 3d. , ; 216 
BACK NUMBERS MORE THAN TWELVE MONTHS OLD Information Sheet .. “ os ‘ Sacing page 


(WHEN AVAILABLE), DOUBLE PRICE. Wall and Ceiling Linings (879) 


x 


School at Scalby, Yorkshire. Designed by F. X. Velarde 217 


SUBSCRIBERS CAN HAVE THEIR VOLUMES BOUND ; : 
The Architect and the Engineer. Speech by Mr. George 
COMPLETE WITH INDEX, IN CLOTH CASES, AT A 


secu. Hicks, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to M.O.W.P. 223 


CARRIAGE ls. EXTRA 


War Address : 45, The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey 
TELEPHONE : VIGILANT 0087-9 (3 LINEs) 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply 
owing to war conditions are advertised in this JOURNAL 
should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily 
available for export. 


The Editor will be glad to receive MS. articles Owing to the paper shortage the JOURNAL, in common with all 
and also illustrations of current architecture in this other papers, is now only supplied to newsagents on a “‘ firm 
country and abroad with a view to publication. order”’ basis. | This means that newsagents are now unable to 
Though every care will be taken, the Editor cannot supply the JOURNAL except to a client’s definite order. 


hold himself responsible for material sent him. 
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BY POST TO CANADA 212 
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Two sheets of metal and a board of Flexo Plywood 
are combined together to make a Flexometal panel. 
The metal skin is sealed and thus protects the 
plywood; it retains all the hygienic advantages of 
the metal, while the plywood contributes strength 
and stiffness. 

Weight is saved, so is valuable space, and a 
hygienic, ledgeless, vermin-proof and fire-resisting 
partition is easily built up from panels supplied in 
the finished size and shape required. 

Flexometal is a valuable material in a wide range 
of applications because it can be used where thick 
metal is ruled out by its weight, thin metal by its lack 
of rigidity, and wood by its absorptive qualities. 
Flexomeial combines all the advantages with none 
of the disadvantages. 


FLEXO PLYWOOD INDUSTRIES LTD. SOUTH CHINGFORD, LONDON, E4 
Telephone : Silverthorn 2666 (7 lines) (Associated with Cork Manufacturing Co. Ltd.) 
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ST. MARY-LE-BOW, by Wren, with the world-famous steeple known as Bow Bells. The 
Bell Tower of St. Mary-le-Bow is the finest example of a renaissance campanile in existence. 


For the reconstruction, e ‘REDALON”’ Liquid e ‘ATLAS WHITE’’ Cement 


e “BULL DOG”’ Clips e “ELLICEM’’ Cement Paint e ‘“COLEMANOID”’ Waterproofer 
and Hardener e “ALUNDUM’’ Non Slip Products e “ADAMITE” Mixture. 


Selling Representatives : 
The Adamite Company Ltd., Head Office: Manfield House, Strand, London, W.C.2. TEMple Bar 6233. 
NOTE: The above picture is one of a series of drawings by Dennis Flanders. 


s u ' We have a very limited number of reproductions, printed on art paper and 
bearing no advertising matter. A Copy will be sent you free and post free on request. 
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In common with every other periodical and newspaper in the country, this 
JOuRNAL, is rationed to a small proportion of its peace-time requirements 
of paper. This means that it is no longer a free agent printing as many 
pages as it thinks fit and selling to as many readers as wish to buy it. Instead 
a balance has to be struck between circulation and number of pages. A 
batch of new readers may mean that a page has to be struck off, and con- 
versely a page added may mean that a number of readers have to go short 
of their copy. Thus in everyone’s interest, including the reader’s, it is 
important that the utmost 
economy of paper should be 
practised, and unless a reader 
is a subscriber he cannot be 
sure of getting a copy of the 
JournaL. We are sorry 
Sor this but it is a necessity 
imposed by the war on all 
newspapers. The subscription 
is £1 3s. 10d. per annum. 


from AN ARCHITECT’S Commonplace Book 


** Perhaps these differences [between Ruskin and Pugin] 
sprang from the fact that Pugin was a trained architedt 
and Ruskin an art critic ; and they took this form, that 
Ruskin stressed the importance of ornament and Pugin 
of construction. Pugin believed that if the construction 
of a factory or a railway station was strong, simple and 
bold, the buildings would, ipso facto, be beautiful ; but 
Ruskin’s conception of beauty . . . . could not allow so 
crude atheory. To him a factory must always remain 
hideous. There is no doubt that Pugin’s theory inspired 
a far sounder school of archite¢ts, the school of which 
Philip Webb is a typical member. ‘ This is a universal 
law,’ wrote Ruskin. ‘No person who is not a great 
sculptor and painter can be an architect. Ifhe is not a 
sculptor and painter he can only bea builder.” Towhich 
Webb would have replied; ‘A builder is precisely 
what .I want to be. It is your high-falutin archited¢ts 
who have landed us in our present fix, and the only 
way out is to make our houses strong, practical and 
economical, with windows which don’t let in draughts, 
and chimneys which don’t smoke. From this we may 
evolve a new style. This dod¢trine has shown an 
extraordinary power of survival, and... . nearly all 
the young architects on the Continent have made it 
their gospel.” From the Gothic Revival by Kenneth Clark. 


“Though every news item is news to someone, it doesn’t follow that all news has the same 
value for everyone. The stars are used to draw attention to the paragraphs which ought 


to interest every reader of the Journal. 


* 


means spare a second for this it will probably be worth it. 


*&*& ~~ means important news, for reasons which may or may not be obvious. 


Any paragraph marked with more than two stars is very hot news indeed. 


N EW 8 


The Lord President of the Council 
has appointed Sir Lawrence Bragg, 
O.B.E., M.C., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Professor 7. E. Lennard-Jones, 
Ph.D., D.Sc., F.RS., Mr. A. 


McCance, D.Sc.,and Sir Raymond 
Streat, C.B.E., to be new 
members of the Advisory Council 
to the Committee of the Privy 
Council for SCIENTIFIC 
AND INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH from today, Oct. 1. 


Dr. G. M. B. Dobson and Mr. S. K. Thornley 
retired from the Council on completion 
of their terms of office on September 30. 


The Ministry. of Supply 
announce the appointment of 
Mr. George Briggs as the NEW 
DEPUTY CONTROLLER 
OF IRON AND STEEL 
SUPPLIES. He succeeds 
Sir John Duncanson, who, as 
announced in our last issue, 1s now 
Iron and Steel Controller. Mr. 
Briggs will be directly responsible 
for the supply of iron and steel 


products to all the war industries. 
Mr. Briggs has been with the Iron and Steel 
Control since the outbreak of war, where he 
has been responsible for the production of 
alloy and special steels, steel castings, forgings 
and ferro-alloys, in which work he has been 
closely associated with the new Controller. 
Mr. Briggs has successively held the post of 
Director for Alloy and Special Steels and 
Assistant Controller of Iron and Steel Supplies. 
Prior to the outbreak of war Mr. Briggs was 
Special Director of English Steel Corporation 
Ltd., and a Director of Darlington Forge Ltd. 


* 


We regret to record the DEATH 
OF DR. RALPH ADAMS 
CRAM, the famous American 
architect and authority on 
Gothic architecture. He died 
in hospital in Boston, after a 
short illness, at the age of 78. 


Among many notable buildings Dr. Cram 
designed the cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York, and buildings for Princeton 
University. He had ‘been President of the 
Boston Society of Architects and the Medizval 
Academy of America, had served as chairman 
of the Boston City Planning Board, and was 
a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, and an honorary corresponding 
member of the R.I.B.A. He was also of 
course the famous partner of the equally 
famous Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, with 
whose firm Francis Lorne (see the frontispiece 
this week) was once associated. Goodhue, 
Cram and Westwood’s most outstanding work 
was West Point Academy. - 


kk 
Meetings 


are 


being held at 


_ the Institution of Civil Engineers 


to discuss the question of CIVIL 
ENGINEERING AND THE 
BUILDING INDUSTRY, 
Mr. George Hicks, M.P., Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Works and Planning, was the 
principal speaker at the first 
meeting which was held on 
September 15.* The discussion 
at this meeting dealt mith the 


*See Astragal, page 212 and Mr. Hicks’ speech page 223. 
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assistant dtrector, 


** With Mallet Stevens, Roux Spitz, le Corbusier and 
some others,’’ said La Revue Moderne in 1937, ** Francis 
Lorne is of those who have really analysed the style of 
the age, creating without binding himself to them simple 
modifications upon the ancient themes. He is of those 
(the same paper said later) whose thoughts and realiza- 
tions are large, and one cannot doubt that in this sphere 
his influence will be considerable.’’ There is certainly 
not a word here that any Englishman would wish to 
contradict. Though he does not court the limelight, 
Francis Lorne is to-day one of the most influential 
architects in Britain. Before he became a partner in 
the firm of Sir John Burnet, Tait and Lorne he worked as 
an architect in Montreal and New York, where he was 


building 


post-war 


for some years associated in a senior capacity with the 


Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue Associates. He is now 
Assistant Director (Standardization) of Post-War Build- 
ing. Last week he received two more MOWP appoint- 
ments. First as one of the representatives of MOWP on 
the D.P.W.B. Standards Committee. Secondly, with Mr. 
Percy Good, Director of the British Standards Institution, 
on the MOWP Codes of Practice Committee. Born in 
Falkirk, Stirlingshire in 1889 he was educated at the 
Glasgow School of Art and Glasgow University. He 
sponsored the Information Book of Sir John Burnet, 
Tait and Lorne and the Library of Planned Information, 
which in the form of Information Sheets has eistturies 
in this‘JOURNAL since 1933. 
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structure of the Building Industry ; 
its component parts; the position 
of the operative ; the relation of 
the architect, the engineer and the 
surveyor. The remainder of the 


discussion meetings are as follows: 
2nd Meeting. Tuesday, October 13, at 
2.30 p.m. The economics of Building; a 
planned programme ; the financial implica- 
tions in post-war reconstruction ; employment 
and unemployment. 

3rd Meeting. Tuesday, November 10, at 
2.30 p.m. The contribution of Science and of 
Research to the Building Industry; the 
education and training of young men entering 
the industry ; the part to be played by the 
universities and the technical schools. 

4th Meeting. Tuesday, December 8, at 
2.30 p.m. Types of contracts ; the interests 
of the building owner ; state building ; com- 
petitive tendering ; a standard contract and a 
standard schedule of prices; controls and 
priorities. 

5th Meeting. Tuesday, January 5, at 2.30 p.m. 
Management and organization; the future 
of the Building Industry. 

Tickets for these meetings may be obtained 


"on application to the Secretary of The Institu- 


tion of Civil Engineers, Great George Street, 
Westminster. Applicants should state whether 
a ticket is required for a particular meeting 
or for the series. 


The Caravan Club demands that so 
called caravanning represented by 
derelict vans, shacks and 
CONVERTED RAILWAY 
CARRIAGES SHOULD 
BE CGOMPLETELY 
ABOLISHED when peace comes. 


This decision was made in a draft declaration 
of policy designed to show the place of the 
caravan movement in a planned Britain 
discussed at the annual general meeting in 
London of the Caravan Club. Looking 
towards the developments expected to arise 
from the Scott report, the declaration 
emphasizes the club’s interest in the protection 
of the countryside and the coastline, and the 
essential difference between mobile caravanning 
as practised by its members, at any rate in 
peace-time, and the so-called caravanning 
represented by derelict vans, shacks, con- 
verted railway carriages, &c. It demands tHatall 
such nuisances should be completely abolished. 


* 

We regret to announce that Mr. 
Gustav Robert Speaker, founder 
and director of Messrs. G. R. 
Speaker and Co. Litd., was 
KILLED WHEN CLIMB- 
ING GREAT GABLE, 
the 2,941 ft. Cumberland peak. A 
past president of the Rock and Fell 
Climbing Club, he was one of the 


best known climbers in the world. 
Mr. Speaker was a member of the Alpine 
Club and the Climbers’ Club and editor of the 
Fell and Rock Climbing Journal. He had 
often climbed Great Gable. Many climbs had 
been named after him. In 1924 he helped to 
organize the Mount Everest expedition. He 
was 65 years of age: 
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T REPORT 


HE Scott Report has been severely criticised because 
(i) it gives no adequate reasons for its findings ; 
(ii) it fails to present them in a way that makes it 
easy to carry them out immediately ; 
(iii) it ostentatiously omits to trace what its recom- ~ 
mendations are likely to involve in other fields, 
i.e., agriculture, finance. 
For these and similar reasons it is contemptuously dismissed 
by some people as a beautifully written romance which is 
likely to have little effect on the course of British History. 
In other places it is hailed as a charter for the country-side. 
This cleavage is not caused by a difference of opinion about 
what planning ought to do. Here and there a solitary voice 
may be heard complaining that the Scott Report interferes 
with the right of urban escapists to put the greatest 
possible distance between themselves and their fellow men. 
But criticism of the recommendations is not the rule. Most 
critics prefer to ignore the statement of aims to be pursued 
and attack the majority for failing to specify with sufficient 
detail their reasons for holding these opinions—for they are 
only opinions—or the steps necessary to put them into 
practice. The reaction is not so much one of disagreement 
as of disappointment that the Scott Committee has not com- 
pleted the business they have so ably begun. 
From some points of view this reaction is encouraging. It 
is something of a surprise to find that an overwhelming 
majority of the people interested in planning want to achieve 
the same result—that is to keep town and country distinct 
and so get the best out of both. From other points of view 
the reaction is not so encouraging; it suggests that there 
are still a large number of people who are deeply interested 
in planning without having understood in the least what 
tremendous changes in our ways of thinking and our 
machinery of government planning involves. 
The first step towards planning is for somebody to describe 
clearly what sort of a country we as a nation want to live 
in. This is what the Scott Committee has done, and done 
well judging by the very wide measure of assent their re- 
commendations have received. To complain that they have 
not proved them to be right (meaning cheap) is to misconceive 
the purpose of planning altogether. For the last century and 
a half we have unfailingly chosen the course of action that 
seemed likely to yield the largest money return. As the result 
our standard of living has risen to be the highest but two in 
the world while our living conditions have sunk to be almost 
the worst. A clear statement of what the public wants 
backed by the authority of a Royal Commission is a big 
step towards the reorientation of national policy. 
The fact that no description is given of the precise steps 
by which these aims are to be realised does not lessen 
their value. In many ways it increases it. In the first 
place it serves to separate questions of principle about 
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which there is very little argument, from questions of 
expediency which are likely to be highly controversial, 


i.e. the post-war policy for agriculture. 


In the second place 


machinery for carrying out the kind of planning envisaged by 


the Scott Committee does not exist. 


Any attempt to 


translate their recommendations into practical terms would 


“therefore have been disastrous. 


Thirdly material for weigh- 


ing up the best means of realising the aims they have outlined 
is not at present available; it is never likely to be until we 
have a properly organized central Planning Authority in full 


working order. 
up now. 


Hence the demand that this should be set 
The Scott Committee has not only given us a 


most able description of the amenities which Englishmen 
expect to see recreated by planning. It has done us the even 


greater service of recognizing its own limitations. 
the Government a straightforward problem. 


It has set 
It was quite 


beyond their power to provide a solution. Royal Commissions 
—invented as a suitable method of darning holes in the fabric 
of laisser faire—are totally unsuitable as machinery for 


National Planning. 


WHAT’S “SAID ABOUT 


Times. Aug. 15. (Pro) 

The committee on 
Rural Areas . . . have been inspired by an 
enlightened conception of the nation’s 
interest in agriculture and by a sense of the 
imponderable values no less than of the 
measurable utilities of a prosperous country- 
side. The Scott Report is a reconstruction 
paper of first importance ; it gives substance 
and form to part of those aspirations for an 
ampler and more satisfying national life, 
effective response to which has so far been a 
capital omission of contemporary British 
Statesmanship. 

** Closer inspection suggests that Professor 
Dennison is less far removed from the funda- 
mental position of his colleagues than he 
supposes. Almost all his positive recom- 
mendations are in fact perfectly compatible 
with those of the majority. . . . The question 
ultimately turns on the value that is to be 
given to agriculture on the balance of national 
interests. The majority rightly conceive that 
value in fuller and broader terms than 
Professor Dennison, and the retrospect of the 
past twenty-two years will rank an increasingly 
large body of opinion behind them.”’ 


land utilization in 


Manchester Guardian. Aug. 15. : 
(Pro) ‘‘ A great part of the report. . . is 
concerned . . . with the general character of 


our future policy and the aims that should 
guide our plans. . ..On many of these questions 
there is no serious difference of view . . . the 
report is an interesting picture of the problems 
we have to face.’’ 

(Con) ‘* Professor Dennison .. . calls atten- 
tion very properly to the probable effect of the 
new ideas of nutritive and protective foods on 
agriculture. That effect is bound to be con- 
siderable and it may be revolutionary. Yet 
the report makes no attempt to discuss it and 
contents itself with a bare reference.’’ 


Spectator. Aug. 21. (Pro) 

** In the main the planned picture which the 
committee draws is a satisfactory one—that 
of a rural community well housed, adequately 
paid, provided with many of the social 
amenities and g communications—pro- 


tected against sporadic, ill-conceived develop- 
ment ribbon building, and the invasion of 
u 


THE SCOTT REPORT 


Statesman. 

(Pro) ‘* With astonishing generosity it 
* recommended ° virtually every rural reform 
for which enlightened Englishmen have sighed 
during the last twenty years:... 

(Con) ‘‘ There is, to our way of thinking, 
no way (of doing this) short of the nationaliza- 
tion of all land.’’* 

(Pro) ‘* The report does, indeed, realize 
that all its recommendations rest on the 
assumption that the Government is deter- 
mined to ensure the continued ‘ prosperity of 
agriculture.’ This phrase gravely understates 
the revolution which has happened on the land. 
It is now producing food: what it had 
previously produced through: several centuries 
was rent and profit.”’ 


Country Life. 
(Pro) 

** They have put first things first and taken a 
pr-ctical view all through. That view is based 
on the assumption that the primary purpose 
of land is to produce food for man and beast 
and that houses and villages exist not merely 
to give the minimum of shelter to men and 
women in the homes when they are not 
working, but also to create centres where life is 
lived, happiness exists, and human kind can 
flourish. These immortal values have been the 
guiding posts and have led the committee 
safely past the Scylla of the jejune and the 
pretty pretty, and the charybdis of meretricious 
economic theories that will pass into the junk 
attic as surely as dawn follows dusk.’’ 


(L. F. Easterbrook). Aug. 21. 


Economist. 

(Con) ‘* What is needed from an official 
committee is not this hotch-potch of vague 
and benign recommendations which show not 
the slightest realisation of their effect on the 
British economy as a whole, but rather an 
authoritative enquiry into what extent, under 
what conditions, and by producing what 
products British farming can be made as 
productivet as other mainly industrial uses of 
——* resources.’’ ‘Vague romantic fiub 

ub.’ 

** That thesis is a vast disservite to devoted 
planners like Mr. Osborn who have tried so 
hard to bring urban and rural interests 
together communally on a business footing... . 


* See Uthwatt Report. 
t Productive of what? [Ed.] 
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CIVIL ENGINEERS CAST AN EYE OVER 
THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


The robust Britannia in the great 
hall of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers impended over the assort- 
ment of engineers, architects and 
surveyors who came to hear Mr. 
Hicks at the first of the discussion 
meetings arranged by the Institution. 
Speculation aroused by the presence 
of so many Council members of the 
R.I.B.A. was laid to rest when 
Mr. Hicks had finished. They came 
to learn what official quarters 
thought of the building industry’s 
war effort and what was in store 
for it in peace. 


* 


Mr. Hicks spoke heartily for an 
hour and covered the past and 
present set-up of the Building 
Industry. He left the impression 
that in a world of pretensions and 
promises, the industry, as a whole, 
had done what was asked of it. He 
did not see any need for structural 
alteration inside it and appeared to 
consider the present division of work 
between, say, the civil engineering 
and the building industry to be 
effective and pra¢tical On the 
other hand, he thought that big 
improvements in technique and in 
education were necessary, not only 
in the professions, but in the trades. 


* 


There are to be four more of these 
discussion meetings at the Institu- 
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tion* and if the level in the remainder 
is as high as in the first, they should 
be extremely useful to the industry. 
Possibly the faé that these fixtures 
take place as it were on a neutral 
ground will help to keep them 
non-sectarian. 


GROSS MISREPRESENTATION 

Mr. Ansell has been criticized for 
a speech he made at an earlier con- 
ference held at the same Institution 
which appears to have been exten- 
sively misquoted in the popular 
press. One cuttingf reads as 
follows :— 


Mr. Ansell, president of the Royal 
Institute of British Architeéts, said that if 
there was to be standardization they would 
have standardized streets and towns in- 
habited by standardized men and women. 


When the passage referred to is 


‘reproduced in its correct context it 


conveys a very different meaning :— 


* Standardization and mass-produced pre- 


fabricated units have their uses, and so 
long as they remain such units as are small 
enough to give every possible scope to the 
building designer and never become so 
large as to take from him the necessity of 
having any brains or indeed of existing at 
all, much good may be done. But if 
standardization is applied not only to 
units of construction but to whole buildings, 
the immediate period after the war will be 
likely to be known to future archite@ural 
historians as the ready-made or reach-me- 
down period. 

We shall be condemned to standardized 
streets and towns inhabited by standardized 
men, women and children with standardized 
habits and opinions—a truly dreadful 
prospect. I cannot forget that the fine 
things of the world in thought and word 
and deed have been and are thought and 
said and done by those who deviate 
from the standardized, and I cannot 
complain if_you remind me that the really 
evil things are also done by people to 
whom the same description could apply. 

We do not set our joiners the task of 
plumbing, and we should demand that 
every building should have its qualified 
designer, who can not only be scientific 
and funétional but can provide that beauty 
for which war has created so remarkable 
a demand, a qualified designer direétly 
responsible to his client, whether that be a 
Government department, a local authority 
er a private concern or individual. 

Skill, however, does not come of itself or 
merely by wishing for it; it comes of 
training and experience working on some 
natural predispositions. We, therefore, 
have to tackle the education—professional, 
industrial and operative—of the industry. 
War-time standards of reduced quality 
must go as soon as possible and be replaced 
by a return to the highest standards of the 


*Details of these are given on p. 209 and 
excerpts from Mr. Hicks’ speech on p. 223. 
+Sent by C. A. Harding, D.A.Glas., 


F.R.I.B.A., in a letter published in the 
JouRNAL for September 10. 


past plus an intelligent and adventurous 
use of new materials and methods. 


Mr. Ansell is not in fact opposing 
standardization but the misapplica- 
tion of it. 


EARLS AND ARCHITECTS 

Earl’s bachelor son plans ideal kitchen. 
Ministry thinks a lot of it. So ran the 
headlines in the Evening Standard. 
The article below referred to the 
Hub of the House, a serious report 
compiled by the Association for 
Planning and Regional Reconstruc- 
tion recently published in full in 
this Journal. The news that this 
might be influencing the Ministry 
prompted me to show it to the sort 
of woman who might be expected 
to know about kitchens. 

* 


Without any hesitation at all she 
exclaimed “‘my cook would love 
it.” ‘* But you’re not supposed to 
have a cook,” I pointed out. “ Oh 
aren’t I,” she said, ‘“‘ why not?” 
** Because,” I explained, “‘it’s for 
the average woman after the war.” 
“What the hell,” she retorted 
furiously, ‘‘does an Earl’s bachelor 
son know about that?” ‘‘Associa- 
tion for Planning and Regional 
Reconstruétion,” I correéted. 

“Well any way,” she resumed, 
“it’s such a nice kitchen that I 
wouldn’t mind working in it myself 
—that is if I had a nurse to look 
after the children, of course. By 
the way, where’s the larder ? ” 

* 


I began pointing out R for re- 
frigerator, L for larder (1 ft. 4 in. by 
2 ft. 7 in. by 2 ft.), and VC for 
vegetable cupboard. ‘Yes, yes,” 
she interrupted, a trifle impatiently, 
“but where am I to keep a sack of 
potatoes ? ” 


It turned out that she wanted a 
larder at least three feet square and 
six feet high facing north, built of 
stone or brick, and opening off an 
unheated lobby. “A bit old- 
fashioned aren’t you,” I asked. 
*“It’s old-fashioned to eat at home,” 
she retorted. 


She agreed wholeheartedly with 


the Association’s decision to keep 
boilers and washing apparatus out 
of the kitchen on the grounds that 
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a boiler made a kitchen too hot in 
summer, without being a satisfactory 
substitute for central heating or an 
open fire (gas or electric) in the 
winter. She dismissed the idea of 
washing dirty clothes in a small 
modern kitchen as unhygienic, and 
protested that if dried there they 
smelt of dripping. 


MASS OBSERVATION CHECKS UP 

‘It is now a normal radio trick to 
haul a working-class woman to the 
microphone and record her opinion 
on housing as though it were of 
enormous technical significance. It 
is a good trick, but it has been 
recognised for some time that it is 
not really an easy matter to gauge 
what suits people best, for the 
simple reason that not even Mrs. 
Brown, the working-class woman, 
knows, although she may think she 
does. The opinion of one housewife 
whose personal experience is very 
limited is not of great value; the 
opinion of many, however, has a 
certain social significance. The 
surveys carried out at York or at 
Bournville have been enlightening, 
but their importance was limited by 
the regional character of the material. 
That is why a more general survey 
recently carried through by Mass 
Observation for the Advertising 
Service Guild should be of value. 

The samples were taken in Midland 
industrial areas, garden cities, L.C.C. 
estates, and working-class flats, where 
very different conditions obtain. 
Likes and dislikes, satisfactions and 
frustrations were recorded in great 
detail, covering almost every phase 
of experience connected with the 
physical conditions of living. I under- 
stand there is a reasonable prospect 
of the Report seeing daylight within 
the near future. I am also told that 
it does not reflect enormously to the 
credit of some public housing authori- 
ties or those who advised them on 
design. 


CAFES IN THE PARKS . 
There has been a good deal of talk 
about cafés in the London parks. 
They could take up to 50 cafés quite 
unobtrusively, and there are plenty 
of old bricks round London if no 
other materials are available. What 
about one in Berkeley Square ? 
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LETTERS 


Marjorie Lane 
John Cunningham, A.RJI.B.A. 


R. Perry, 


Executive Officer, Committee for 
the Industrial and Scientific 
Provision of Housing. 


V. Ramsden, 
Managing Director, Orlit Ltd. 


C. Douglas Boatman 


The Hub of the House 


Sir,—In view of some years work and 
study in relation to the ‘‘ Hub of the 
House,’’ during the course of which I 
was in close contact with housewives, 
the architectural profession and the 
building trade, I was very interested in 
the report published in your issue of 
August 27, which has been submitted 
to the Ministry of Health Central 
Housing Advisory Committee’s Sub- 
Committee on the Design of Dwellings, 
by the Association for Planning and 
Regional Reconstruction. 

A great deal of time and thought has 
obviously been devoted to the important 
subject of kitchen requirements in the 
post-war home, especially in relation 
to all processes connected with food- 
stuffs, but I note with surprise that 
although the authors consider ‘* Wash- 
ing and laundry work ”’ as one of the 
essential activities in the maintenance 
of a household, no provision whatever 
is made for this in the kitchen. 

Statistics show that prior to 1939 
some 58 per cent. of the population 
of this country came under the ‘* less 
than £150 per annum’’ income group. 


Therefore, on financial grounds alone, 
in at least half the homes in this country 
there can be no question whatever of 
utilising laundry services. 

The working-class housewife must do 
her washing at home and the obvious 
place for it is in the kitchen. The sink 
is already installed and can be used for 
rinsing the clothes ; the only additional 
equipment necessary (an ordinary gas 
or electric wash boiler and portable 
wringer) can be fitted underneath the 
draining board. The drainer has, of 
course, to be detachable or hinged, so 
that it can be removed for the washing 
process. 

Before the war many local authorities 
adopted this method of fitting home 
laundry equipment, as it is both space 
saving and labour saving. The report 
points out ** the importance of the 
balanced placing of the three principal 
units, the cooker, sink and work- 
table ’’ in relation to the food pre- 
paration process ; of no less importance 
is the balanced placing of home laundry 
equipment—the sink, wash boiler and 
wringer. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be 
seen that in the plans put forward by 
the Association, it is only necessary 
to forfeit a cupboard under one of the 
draining boards to provide the work- 
ing-class housewife with facilities for 
clothes washing, in addition to the 
functions already covered by such 
detailed and excellent recommenda- 
tions. 


Hove. MARJORIE LANE (MRS.). 


R.I.B.A. Election 


Sir,—Together with most of the 
Members I meet, I support the view 
that the time to hold an R.I.B.A. 
election is long overdue. All the 
relevant facts were set out lucidly in 
your recent leader, which rightly stresses 
that a preliminary postal poll can be 
avoided. The present governing body 
can and should call a General Meeting 
without delay. 

During their four years in office 
unparelleled events have taken place— 
Members must be given an opportunity 
to say whether or not they consider the 
Council sufficiently representative in 
view of the completely changed circum- 
stances. 


J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Reading. 


Post-War Problems 


Sir,—Astragal makes the rather sweep- 
ing generalization that the numerous 
committees that are studying our post- 
war problems never mention anything 


“but our tight little island. 


This does not apply to the Committee 
for the Industrial and Scientific Pro- 
vision of Housing, which is fully 
aware of the bearing of external 


building problems upon our own 
rehousing questions and has said so. 

It may seem at first sight that these 
problems will tend to restrict our own 
activities but, given adequate investiga- 
tion, this need not be so. Schemes for 
the mechanized production of key 
parts of houses which would be im- 
practicable if applied only to the com- 
paratively limited markets in_ this 
country may become economically and 
technically sound if we were able to 
feed Continental markets. There are 
indications that such a process, by 
facilitating the use of materials indi- 
genous to other countries, will be of 
great economic advantage to them. 

R. PERRY. 

London. 


Prefabricated Huts 


Sir,—In your issue for August 13 
you published a description of the 
official prefabricated huts exhibited 
by the Ministry of Works and Planning 
on the site behind the Tate Gallery. 
After reading that part of the descrip- 
tion dealing with the Orlit hut we 
presume that you have been misled 
by the temporary building erected 
there by the Ministry of Works and 
Planning as our new hut was not in 
produ¢tion at the time of the exhibition. 

The new approved Orlit hut has 
been designed as a monolithic structure 
consisting of pre-fabricated reinforced 
concrete units with the absolute mini- 
mum of site. work. This hut with 
its complete framework is able to with- 
stand lateral stresses due to blast and 
earth tremor as it is a monolithic 
structure which better adapts itself to 
abnormal conditions of loading. 

With regard to our typical wall con- 
struction, may we point out that the 
prestressing of the wall planks makes 
it possible to space the posts at 6 ft. 
centres without unduly increasing the 
weight of the planks, which are only 
one inch thick. 

The question of loading and handling 
of prefabricated units is of great 
importance, and many units have to be 
reinforced for this purpose only. This 
in itself justifies the prestressing of 
the plank reinforcement. 

The coefficient of thermal insulation 
for the cavity is 0.487. The impervious 
planks and the horizontal interruption 
of all cavities (preventing local air 
currents) are important features of the 
construction. 

If additional thermal insulation of 
the roof is required, insulating boards 
may be placed on top or fixed to the 
underside of the roof slabs. 

We would appreciate it very much 
if you would mention the Orlit hut 
as distinét from the type previously 
described. 


Vv. RAMSDEN, 
Managing Director, 
Orlit Limited. 
Colnbrook, Bucks. 
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Our technical correspondent writes: I 
cannot discover any substantial difference 
between the Orlit hut on the Tate Gallery 
site and the “ new hut.” 

(1) Wall. The primary funétion of the 
walls is heat insulation. It is not reason- 
able, therefore, to use hard concrete and 
to reduce the thickness of the slabs to the 
absolute minimum. The weight of the 
Orlit slabs is about 12.5 lb./ft?. It is 
possible to make ribbed slabs in light- 
weight concrete of about the same weight 
per sq. ft. but of a minimum thickness of 
l}in. and of an overall depth of the ribs of 
approximately 23 in. Such slabs, if re- 
inforced, can also span 6 ft. and have a 
far greater insulating value than the Orlit 
wall slabs. 

(2) Roof. It is needless to mention that 
the roof consisting of a single layer of 
ribbed slabs in hard concrete is entirely 
inadequate from the point of view of 
insulation, and that “ additional thermal 
insulation ’’ (see Messrs. Orlit’s letter) will 
always be required if the hut is to be lived in. 

(3) Erection. The weight of the main beam 
units is 12} cwts. (Prestressing would be 
very useful to reduce this weight. This is 
what I had in mind in my article). 

The setting out of the posts must be very 
accurate. Messrs. Orlit’s drawing ““ Method 
of Bending Reinforcement at Junétion of 
Stanchion and Beams ”’ gives an idea of the 
difficulty of the assembly. On the diagrams 
only eight reinforcing bars are shown, but 
in faét there are ten bars protruding into 
the small cruciform cavity, and it seems 
to be very doubtful whether these bars will 
be properly embedded in concrete. In 
any case, highly skilled labour and stric& 
supervision are necessary. 

(4) Resistance to blast and earth tremor. The 
firm’s calculation only refers to shock 
from the sides, but if such forces act 
longitudinally, there is nothing to stiffen 
the main beams between the eaves over a 
length of 18 ft. 6 in. The roof slabs which 
are laid dry on the main beams without any 
interlocking will not a¢t as a bracing, and 
a shock in the longitudinal direction may 
have a disastrous effect. 

It should be noted that the Orlit hut 
cannot be dismantled. In this respect it 
is similar to the BCF hut. Strudéturally 
and from the point of view of mass pro- 
duétion, it has advantages against the 
BCF hut ; regarding erection it is no worse 
and ne better, but from the point of view 
of habitability it is inferior in insulation. 


Alien Architectural Students 


Sir,—It seems to me that Mr. Athoe 
is adopting a dog-in-the-manger attitude 
over alien architectural students. I 
know that I speak for a number of 
students in the forces, when I say 
that they would not deny architectural 
training to exiled aliens, merely because 
they themselves are unable to avail 
themselves of such training. 

Not only this. Since the Govern- 
ment does not consider it necessary to 
reserve architectural students, we shall 
need as many trained men as possible, 
aliens or British. 


C. DOUGLAS BOATMAN. 
Grays, Essex. 
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HOUSING IS NOT 


ENOUGH 


[By MAX LOCK] 


As long ago as 1842, Lord Shaftesbury, 

then Antony Ashley Cooper, conceived 
the threefold structure of the rehousing 
mechanism—slum clearance, replace- 
ment of cleared dwellings and recon- 
ditioning. It took seventy years against 
appalling opposition for him and his 
successors to build up this complex 
machinery. Then came the World 
War. The return of disillusioned 
heroes with their clamour for homes 
jolted the mechanism into action, and 
fired by the spark of subsidy it con- 
tinued its journey—an uneasy journey 
over the road of heavy interest rates 
and high land values to the edge of 
the present morass, beyond which 
Dr. Elsas courageously tries to pene- 
trate. 

‘‘Housing Before the War and After’’* 
is a part only of a number of enquiries 
which, until the war, were being 
condué¢ted by the Population Investiga- 
tion Committee under the chairmanship 
of Professor A. M. Carr Saunders. Its 
separate publication at 5s. has been 
made possible by the beneficence of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 

The fashioning of substance out of 
numbers is no mean task, and much 
assiduous labour lies behind these 
valuable results. 

Housing is the key factor of recon- 
struction because it links the problem 
of poverty with that of planning. The 
inseparable unity of these three things 
is clearly recognised in this little 
volume, but not so clearly as the 
inspirited fanfare inside the dust-cover 
would have us believe, proclaiming as 
it does, that the reader is taken “ to 
the core of the question ”’—and that 
** he will find the foundation stone laid 
for to-morrow.”’ Housing alone is not 
enough. 

We acknowledge the housing problem 
to be in reality the provision of houses 


for the lower income groups of wage > 


earners, many of whom besides being 
tenants of negligent private landlords, 
spend more than they can afford on 
bus and train fares because the high 
cost of land in the city forces them to 
live far outside it, and often (without 
knowing it) contribute as much as 
60 per cent. of their rent towards the 
repayment of interest rates on housing 
loan charges. These are facts which 
have too long become’ accepted but 
which, notwithstanding the skill with 
which he has presented his panorama 
of the physical aspect of the housing 
situation, Dr. Elsas has recognised 
but somehow avoided looking squarely 
in the face. 


* “ Housing Before the War and After,” by 
M. J. Elsas. Published by P. S. King and 
Staples, Limited. Price 5s. 


What we are so well told is, that a 
random sample of 100 people would 
represent twice as many families to-day 
as it did seventy years ago. This 
shrinkage of the family size, the growing 
proportion of older to younger people 
and the greater independence caused 
by the prevalence of pensions, has 
created an increasingly urgent demand 
for more houses. So much so, that 
despite all the housing that has been 
undertaken since the last war, we still 
have one family in every five having to 
share a dwelling, and this is a 4 per 
cént. increase over the number of 
sharing families in 1911. 

Much has been done since the last 
war, for out of the twelve million 
houses now existing, aS many as a 
third, or 4 million, have been erected 
since then. Of these about a quarter, 
or 1,112,000, are State-aided Council 
houses (representing a mere 8 per cent. 
of the total number of dwellings). 
The remaining two-thirds falls into 
two groups: The 3,400,000 houses 
that have been built during the sixty 
years preceding the last war and the 
4,607,000 houses which are older than 
that and are therefore now over 80 
years old—and incidentally no _ less 
than a million of these are over 180 
years ‘old. 

Assuming the economic life of a 
house to be from 50 to 80 years, this 
means that we shall have from 4 to 8 
million houses to replace or recondition 
—or almost twice as many houses as 
were built since the last war, and this 
does not take into consideration the 
normal arrears, estimated at 370,000 
if the war goes on till 1943—nor are 
such factors as population movements, 
replacement of bombed houses or even 
1939 arrears included in this vast 
total. 

Of course, this does not mean that 
we have to replace these obsolete 
dwellings all at once. Dr. Elsas tells 
us that if we take the economic life 
of a house at 75 years, 150,000 a year 
will need replacing. He reminds us, 
too, that if we proceed at the record 
pre-war slum clearance rate of 60,000 
houses a year (in 1937-8), we should 
take 150 years to finish the job! So 
supposing we take 40 years as the 
reasonable lifetime of a house (which 
Dr. Elsas does not) our rehabilitation 
effort alone will need to be at the rate 
of 300,000 a year, or 5 times the rate 
of the pre-war record, and this excludes 
any other factors such as population 
increases and distribution of families. 

In view of the fact that we were 
not keeping pace with the demand 
even in 1939, nor diminishing the 
growing number of families that must 
share houses, other very careful in- 
vestigations are needed, particularly 
into the use of existing accommodation 
in the 8 million privately owned dwell- 
ings erected before the last war. For 
many of these houses, obsolete as they 
are, are not filled to capacity. Indeed,” 
it appears that “‘ 46 per cent. of working- 
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suffered considerable damage. 
the writing room. 


In a recent raid on Cambridge the 
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class families are so housed that the 
number of persons in each family 
could be doubled without causing 
“overcrowding in the statutory sense.”” 
What is the cause of all this unscientific 
waste of house space ? 

Dr. Elsas has made a shrewd diagnosis 
of at least one of the causes—Rent 
Restriction. For this he sees to be 
merely a palliative which paralyses. 
that part of the social organism to 
which it is applied and as a consequence 
infects the whole body with a more 
serious disease. Indeed, he shows us 
that rent restriction ultimately benefits 
neither the community, the family, 
nor the landlord, since firstly it tends 
in practice to place an uneven burden 
on family budgets, secondly its induce- 
ments to the tenant to “stay put” 
obstructs the natural gravitation of 
families to the houses appropriate to 
their changing size, and _ thirdly, 
especially during years of rising prices 
like the present, rent restriction dis- 
courages the landlord from keeping his: 
property in a reasonable state of repair. 

Thus we get areas of urban blight 
spreading themselves out over our 
cities—the civic cancer that is increasing 
everywhere, and which bombing has: 
revealed in all its hideousness. 

But rent restriction, especially for the 
houses of the lowest rateable values, 
will sooner or later achieve its own 
inevitable bankruptcy and, we hope, 
give place to some sort of “ landlord 
restriction,’ wherein no private interest. 
will any longer be permitted to derive 
profit and livelihood from rents of the 
lower paid tenants. For housing, as 
Dr. Elsas says, is primarily a problem 
of poverty and low wages, and as 
such should be as much the subject of 
State aid as the other factors arising 
out of the same problem—such as the 
provision of free education, maternity 
and child welfare. If there is to be 
speculation and exploitation, let it be 
of the middle classes for the middle 
classes, but let even that be controlled 
with rigour and proper planning re- 
strictions. It is the smallness of the 
number of the houses that are sub- 
sidized (a mere 8 per cent.) that 
accounts for the deplorable lack of choice 
and the interminable delay experienced 
by those who want Council houses. 

Let us place housing in its proper 
perspective. Let housing go forward 
with planning, for although Dr. Elsas 
so competently reveals to us what the 
present housing problem is, his statistics 
protest, in both senses, that housing is 
not enough. 

Although it would apparently go 
against the grain with Dr. Elsas, the 
Exchequer will need to bear a bigger 
financial burden in post-war housing, 
despite his insistence that local rates 
could carry most of this heavy baby. 
This time it will probably be found to 
need a number of giant government 
grants far greater than many Addison 
Schemes to hold it. 
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Product: Pimco Systems ‘V’ Clip Fixing. 
(Patent Applied For). 


Description : 

An all metal assemblage for fixing any type 
or thickness of building board to structural 
members—steel or timber, or linings to 
soffits of concrete floors and roofs. 

The V section hard steel clips are slotted 
to engage flanged or bulb-headed T laths. No 
holes or slots are required in the laths and 
their maximum strength is therefore retained. 
The clips are slid along the head of the lath 
by pressing the two limbs of the V towards 
each other. On releasing the pressure, the 
limbs spring back and engage the lath firmly. 
The clips can be assembled on the bench and 
there is no risk of their moving from position 
in subsequent handling—even on vertical 
work. The clips provide firm, rigid support 
to the board—necessary where boards are 
subject to impact, e.g., on walls at dado 
level. 

The clips are of light-gauge hard steel 
slotted and folded diagonally, the slot at 
90 degrees to the feld. A substantial over- 
hang beyond the lath head is allowed for 
giving strong and adequate hold for com- 
pressing the clip. No height adjustment of 
the clip is necessary and clips are available 
with slots designed for various thicknesses of 
board. Rigid fixing of the board is thus 
‘obtained independently of the fixer. The 
clips are spaced normally at 12 in. centres. 
This work is done on the bench and as no 
further adjustment of the clip is necessary a 
considerable saving in time is effected, 
especially where the ceiling lining is to be 
fixed close to roofing. The holding power 


of the clip is not affected by atmospheric 
changes or vibration, and once the clip is 
engaged on the lath it can only be dis- 
engaged by first removing the boards and 
then compressing and sliding it off. 


The clips are designed for use with PIMCO 
System Adjustable T Suspension (Patent 
No. 533541). 


Erection: ° 

(a) Assembly: Slide clips along lath to 
required position. A sufficient number of 
clips should be introduced between any two 
hangers to allow spacing of not more than 
12 in. centres. 


(b) Fixing: When clips and hangers are 
fixed to lath, it is offered up, the hanger slid 
into position and bent round purlin. The 
board is then inserted between the lath 
flange and clips. When fixing next lath the 
edge of the preceding board is inserted, 
hangers slid into position and fixed as before. 
Alternatively, a lath and board may be 
offered up as one unit, the free edge of the 
board being inserted between the clips and 
the flange of previously fixed lath, and then 
the hangers slid into position and engaged 
over purlins. 


Last Board : Usually narrow strip, edge first 
positioned under clips and remaining edge 
swung upwards against wall or truss, thereby 
forcing board into position between clips 
and lath head. If obstructions occur or if it is 
desired to use a wide board instead of a 
narrow strip, a special adjustable clip may be 
used, details of which will be found in Sheet 
No. 872. 


Previous Sheets : 

No. 854, Metal-framed Partitioning ; No. 
858, Edge-Pinned Roof and Wall Insulation ; 
No. 861, Adjustable T Suspension for Wall 
and Ceiling Linings ; No. 864, Edge-Pinned 
Insulation Board Ceilings ; No. 868, Con- 
cealed Reinforcement to Ceiling Panels ; 
No. 872, Wall ang Ceiling Linings (Re- 
movable). 


Issued by: P.I.M. Board Co., Ltd., and T.T. 
Trading Co., Ltd. 


Adcress: Aldwych House, London, W.C.2. 
Telephone : Chancery 8150 and 8159. 
Telegrams : Sprufibre, Estrand, London. 
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AT SCALBY, 


DESIGNED 


Se Ff. 


YORKSHIRE 


VELARDE 


SECTION THROUGH ASSEMBLY HALL 


This scheol by Mr. F. X. Velarde 
was illustrated in model form in 
the JourNnAL for May 18, 1939. 
The photographs of the model are 
reproduced again in these pages 


together with those of the com-’ 


pleted building. By comparing 
them it will be seen that there is a 
perfect resemblance between the 
preliminary model and the com- 
pleted job. The school has 
just been officially opened by 
Mr. W. H. Ansell, the President 
of the R.I.B.A. 


GENERAL — Senior Elementary 
School to accommodate 320 boys 
and girls from Scalby and fifteen 
neighbouring villages. The site is 


| | 


a low-lying one in the centre of 
a housing scheme. 


CONSTRUCTION — Reinforced 
concrete frame ; brick walls. The 
exterior is faced with small 
hand-made bricks of a warm 
texture. Roofs are flat and can, 
if necessary, be used as a roof 
playground. Internal walls are 
brick. The elevations are designed 
to provide the maximum area of 
glass windows. 


PLAN — To overcome difficulties 
created by the site, the classrooms 
on the ground floor are not 
approached directly from the 
main corridor, but by short branch 
corridors. This al’ows she ciass- 


AND GYMNASIUM 


rooms to be lighted naturally from 
both sides, adds to the quietness 
of the rooms and provides cross 
ventilation. The gymnasium is at 
playground level. Folding doors 
at the east end enable the gym- 
nasium to be thrown open to the 
air and to have direct access to 
the playing area, thus providing 
excellent P.T. facilities. Any re- 
sultant noise is guarded against by 
the introduction of a garden area 
between the classrooms and the 
playground. The assembly hall 
is used as a dining room and is 
served by an adjacent kitchen with 
gas cooking. 


INTERNAL FINISH — All floors 


are concrete. Jn the teaching 
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Alove, view of completed building 
taken from the south. From left to 
right are the gymnasium, kitchen, 
assembly hall and _ classrooms. 
Folding doors enable the gymnasium 
to be thrown open to the air and 
to have direct access to the playing 
area. Below, photograph of model 
taken from the south. 
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rooms they are finished with 
polished Burma teak blocks, and 
in the corridors and cloakrooms 
with 12 in. square brown quarry 
tiles. Internal walls generally are 
plastered, and the ceilings are 
finished in composition boarding, 
the colouring of the latter forming 
a pleasant contrast with the lighter 
shades of the walls. Furniture 
has been specially designed for the 
important rooms. In the class- 
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Above, looking north-east between the assembly hall (left), and the classrooms towards 


the girls’ cloakrooms on the ground floor and the practical room above. 


The roof is flat 


and can be used as a roof playground. The exterior of the school is faced with small 


hand-made bricks. 


rooms the seating accommodation 
is by chairs and there are dual 
table desks. There are also built- 
in cupboards, with blackboards 
above. Book lockers are arranged 
in the branch corridors. 


Single contract—Price approxi- 
mately £24,000. 


The general contractors were 
F. W. Plaxton & Son. For list 
of sub-contractors see page xxvi. 
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SCHOOL AT SCALBY, YORKSHIRE L 


Above, north-east front. On the left of the central staircase window are the library and 
boys’ cloakrooms with cookery and laundry room above, and on the right, store rooms 
and girls’ cloakrooms, with the practical room above. Facing page, another view of the 
same front. The elevations are designed to provide the maximum area of glass windows. 
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Above, The library. Below, from left to right, gymnasium, main corridor, a classroom ; 
assembly hall, another view of the main corridor, domestic science room. In the classrooms, 
seating accommodation is by chairs and there are dual table desks. There are also built-in 
cupboards with blackboards over. The assembly hall is used as a dining room. 


SCHOOL AT SCALBY, YORKSHIRE 
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HE majority of modern multi-storey buildings 
throughout the world are built with steelwork. 


Practically all the war factories built in the last 
three years are of steelwork. 


Why, for such diverse 
requirements, is steelwork so universally employed ? 


Because of its basic physical superiority : its strength is concentrated 
and consistent, its elasticity and ductility save it where other 
materials may fail. Its sections are standardised and are easily 
fabricated into accurate units ready for rapid erection. 
It is economical, and everything about it is straightforward and 
easily understood ; it is in the forefront wherever there is need for 
speed, strength and security. 

Those same qualities, proved in the past and 

re-tested in the present, will play a greater 

part than ever in post-war reconstruction. 


THE BRITISH STEELWORK ASSOCIATION, STEEL HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
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PATENT WELDED TUBULAR CONSTRUCTION 


Data Sheet No. 6 


ASBESTO 

L This form of construction lends itself admirably 

to the prefabrication of single storey buildings of any 

size. The standard sections (roof trusses, wall 

frames and columns, and door and window frames) 


a are light in weight and conveniently transportable. 
i Assembly on the site is simply and rapidly effected, 


1a! of 
/ 


nabves Pour 


ATED 
POSITIOMED AS ONE 
meee 


the sections being bolted or welded together accord- 
«| ing to specification. The buildings can be dis- 


a Es Sayama mantled with equal facility, and only the loss of 
0} foundations is involved since the various sections all 
“| remain available for re-erection—thus it may be 
A ” ' eS J said that this form of construction has all the essentials 
of a permanent building plus the facilities of a 
flexibility of the system, allowing alterations or 
extensions to be made to existing buildings simply 
| Bo. and quickly. 
T , Three alternative methods of fabrication are 
available :— 

(1) Complete factory prefabrication, leaving 

assembly only to be carried out on the site. 
(2) Site welding. The welding of the final 
fixings and connections is sometimes more 
satisfactorily effected on the site; where 
site welding is not practicable or economical 
special bolt joint or joint plates are supplied 
for such connections (see Figs. 3 and 4 

Se reproduced from data sheet No. 3). 

< Cy (3) Site fabrication and welding. In certain 
aT & circumstances complete site fabrication is 
advantageous. Though more costly than 
Fig. 3. DETAIL. JOINT FOR SMALL SPANS. factory prefabrication, in cases where trans- 
port costs are heavy and access to the site 
difficult, and where the fabricated sections 
required are large in number and simple in 
design, it sometimes proves economical to 
erect temporary portable workshops on the 
site where the fabricators and mobile welding 

units can execute the whole of their work. 
\ - The method to be adopted is in each case dependent 
: a upon the circumstances prevailing, and the type and 
size of the building, or buildings, to be erected, and 
: it is well that proper consideration should be given 

(ew to these factors before a decision is made. 


> + + +! 
2 TO PLAT 
FUSE SFLIC = INT PLATES. 


Fig. 4. Bolt connection for larger trusses. 


Speed in erection 


NOTE.—These data sheets are appearing weekly 


@ Economy in steel in THE ARCHITECTS’ JoURNAL—they will be 
available shortly in complete Folder form and 
@ Lightness of structure application for these Folders should be addressed 


with great strength 


to Scaffolding [Great Britain] Limited, 77, 
Easton Street, High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire 
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Meetings to discuss generally 
the question of 
Engineering and the Build- 
ing Industry* are being 
held by the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. Mr. 
GEORGE HICKS, 
M.P., Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to MOWP, was the 
principal speaker at the 
first meeting. Here is what 
he said concerning, among 
other topics, the relation of the 


ARCHITECT 
and the 


ENGINEER 


efficient building industry unless 
those whoemploy the industry havea 
better idea of their responsibilities. I wish 
to go a little further than my friend, 


I: is not possible to have a really 


Mr. Coppock, who said that engineers 
had been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. I have said many 
times, in Parliament and elsewhere, 
‘* The inside of the building may 
belong to the owner, but the outside 
belongs to me.’’ I am very concerned 
about the type and character of the 
elevation of buildings and their effect 
on the beauty of the street and the 
town, and every citizen should have 
this feeling. Those who build should 
realize their responsibility to the public, 
and they should co-operate in every 
way with good town planning. 

In the first place, they should demand 
harmonious architectural design and 
good standards of workmanship; in 
short, they should avoid ‘* stunts.’’ 
Secondly, they should decide, with the 
help of the architect, what they really 
want before the plans are finally drawn, 
and should stick to it ; they should not 
chop and change in the middle of the 
contract. 

Thirdly, they should make their 
financial arrangements well in advance. 
Fourthly, they should realize that 
rush building is generally bad building ; 
it is always expensive, and often not at 
all the kind of building wanted. It 
must be realized that an extra week 
spent on planning and site organization 
might easily save a month on the 
contract. 


*See Astragal’s notes on page 212 and details 
of forthcoming meetings on page 209. 
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 Fifthly, those who build should realize 
that good workmanship and good 
materials cost very little more than 
shoddy workmanship and _ shoddy 
materials. 

Sixthly, those who promote building 
should not waste the valuable time of 
architects, specialists and builders on 
plans and estimates for wild-cat or 
abortive schemes. Some people seem 
to think that designing and estimating 
can be done for nothing, judging by 
the way in which they ask for plans and 
sketches to enable them to consider 
whether they want to go forward or not. 

The work of original conception and 
delineation is the work of the architect, 
who, with his imagination and planning 
ability, has to think out the building 
in all its parts before it is built. In 
this he is assisted by other designers 
and specialists—the structural engineer, 
the heating and ventilating engineer, 
the sanitary engineer, the electrical 
engineer, the mechanical engineer, and, 
by no means least, the quantity surveyor. 
The leader of the team is the architect, 
and, to be successful, the team must 
work together right from the start, and 
from the start of planning, not from 
the start of building on the site, although 
the latter is often the case in practice. 

In addition to his ability as planner 
and designer, the architect has to be a 
leader and co-ordinator, and to weld 
all the specialist requirements into a 
harmonious whole. This does not 
mean that he is expected to know 
everything about everybody else’s job, 
but it does mean that he has to know 
enough about their jobs to know 
whether they are *‘ delivering the goods’’ 
or not, and it does mean that he should 
be able to organize the team so that 
they worked together sweetly and 
without friction. 

In an excellent booklet published by 
P.E.P., it is suggested that for large and 
complex works, or in large architectural 
practices, the functions of designer and 
co-ordinator should be separated, and 
in fact that there might be a case for a 
separate profession of building co- 
ordinators. 

Personally, I am not satisfied about 
that. In the.great majority of cases, 
at any rate, the architect will be the 
co-ordinator as well as the chief 
designer, and that system works well 
enough, particularly if certain improve- 
ments are made in the training of the 
architect, which should prepare him for 
his function as co-ordinator as well as 
for his function as designer. 

The architect may need to learn 
more about the building industry as a 
whole, more about the relative functions 
of the different specialists and more 
about the whole complex of the supply 
and assembly of building materials and 
equipment, about which there is a 
great deal to be learned. The architect 
will alse need to know more about 
the better organization of the work on 
the site, so as to be able to make speed 


without haste, and with a clearer 
appreciation. of what the contractor, 
the foreman and the workmen have to 
do, in terms of human labour, to carry 
out his instructions. It is a big job, 
but it is not beyond the capacity of a 
man who has been properly trained 
from the start. The architectural 
schools should look into the matter, 
and at least provide a proper introduc- 
tion to the work of the chief members 
of the building industry. 

_ Whether the quantity surveyors should 
develop into a separate profession of 
building co-ordinators and surveyors 
is interesting speculation. It 
would, of course, mean changes in their 
training; they might need to know 
more of the practice of modern building 
and of the scientific theories behind it. 
It has been said that there is too much 
measurement of building on the basis 
of the old methods of construction. 
Surveyors might need greater sympathy 
with standardization in building tech- 
nique and in the economics of standard- 
ization, and possibly the training of the 
young quantity surveyor in taking off 
quantities should be supplemented by 
experience on actual building 
jobs. 

There are certain classes of structure, 
such as bridges, docks and harbours, 
which the civil engineer is much more 
qualified than anyone else to undertake, 
and where he should in fact act as chief 
designer and co-ordinator ; but in the 
case of many undertakings the civil 
engineer will be well advised to 
consult a good architect who is qualified 
to advise him on the aesthetics of his 
design. Some of the designs of engineers 
had been evil designs. The architect 
can relieve the engineer of some 
responsibility in that respect. 

In my view there is no fundamental 
difference between great architecture 
and great engineering ; in fact, I will 
go further and say that civil engineering 
at its highest level becomes great 
architecture. The new Chelsea suspen- 
sion bridge is an example of this. The 
intelligent architect of the future will 
not want to overload a well-designed 
structure with architectural tarradiddles, 
as had been done in the past, with 
** wedding-cake ’’ minarets popping up 
here and there, nor will the civil 
engineer neglect the beauty inherent in 
his work. Both can! with great 
advantage study and consult each other. 

During the war, circumstances had 
brought about a much closer co-opera- 
tion between builders and civil engineer- 
ing contractors than existed before. 
I can speak from practical experience, 
having known representatives of both 
industries for a very long time, and 
having had to meet them separately 
and discuss mutual problems in different 
rooms. The war has brought about 
much closer consultation and co-ordina- 
tion of effort. There has always been, 
and still remains, a so-called line of 
demarcation which might come into 
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operation in certain cases, but the 
position is capable.of adjustment. Many 
of the bigger firms belong to both 
industries and are members of the two 
Federations, and it is sometimes a 
matter of the convenience of the 
individual to decide whether he wishes 
to be considered for the moment as a 
civil engineering contractor or a builder. 

However different the extremes of 
civil engineering and building may be, 
there is obviously a wide field in which 
no clear definition can be drawn and in 
which in fact they frequently overlap. 
Many large building works have been 
carried out by civil engineering con- 
tractors on civil engineering forms of 
contract which might just as easily 
have been carried out by builders under 
R.I.B.A. form of contract. Certain 
classes of engineering work require 
special treatment in regard to their 
conditions of contract, but I think it 
would be very difficult to argue that 
construction and reconstruction, in- 
volving all forms of building in its 
widest sense, could not properly in the 
future be carried out on the basis of 
one agreed form of contract. 

The services of the structural engineer 
have become essential in modern build- 
ing, and pressure will be brought to 
bear in future in the direction of 
putting up more steel-frame and re- 
inforced concrete buildings. The struc- 
tural engineer will therefore become of 
greater importance in the industry. 
The structural engineer is fortunate, as 
compared with the architect, in being 
able to concentrate more on one field 
of knowledge, but, like the architect, he 
has to know what the others want and 
what they are doing. The structural 
engineer is not always brought into the 
project from the very outset, but it is 
really essential that he should be 
brought in right from the stage of the 
architect’s skeleton design. A modern 
building is structurally a frame and 
decking ; its external and internal walls 
are not load-bearing in the old sense. 
The plan of the architect, therefore, 
must be related to the stanchion layout 
just as much as the stanchion layout 
should try to satisfy human require- 
ments in the planning. The friendliest 
co-operation is required. between the 
architect and the structural engineer. 
It is said that the architect set the 
structural engineer impossible or un- 
economic problems to solve, and on 
the other hand it is said that the 
structural engineer thinks too much in 
terms of the structural frame, and not 
enough in terms of the building as a 
whole. There again. an appreciation 
of the economics of standardization in 
beam and stanchion design will not be 
out of place, and there again there is 
the complaint that the young structural 
engineer, like the youngarchitect, spends 
too much of his time on the drawing- 
board, with a slide-rule and a steel 
section catalogue, and not enough on 
the building job. 


To sum up with regard to the pro- 
fessions, what is required to begin with 
is much more friendly co-operation 
between them. They ought to get to 
know each other better in a friendly 
way, and not merely as individuals ; 
the professional bodies ought to get 
together more often and invite repre- 
sentatives of related bodies to their 
conferences. 

I have information concerning 530 
associations, federations and other 
bodies in the building industry, of 
which 38 are professional, 28 are of 
operatives, 295 are of employers, and 
170 of building material manufacturers 
and distributors ; and that list is not 
complete. Personally, | have no doubt 
that a great rationalization ought to 
take place,-not to diminish the import- 
ance of what each branch can 
contribute but to give each a better 
opportunity for light and lustre in a 
bigger organization than it can have on 
its own. I think that the National 
Federation of Building Trades Opera- 
tives, with its close-knit and effective 
organization, is a source of strength 
to the building industry, and is to some 
extent helping to overcome the forces 
which seem always striving to divide 
the building industry more and more 
into sections and divisions. 

It is necessary to ensure that all the 
craftsmen in the industry are able to 
take a pride in their work. The more 
intelligent craftsmen must be given 
better opportunity for advancement. 
If cut-throat speculative building is the 
only way in which the craftsman can 
improve his position in life it is bad 
for the industry, and tends to produce 
jerry-builders and bankrupts. 

The war has knit the industry closer 
together than ever before. The war 
has done an immense amount of harm, 
but it will also have done some good 
if it at last develops a sense of unity 
within the industry and a sense of 
corporate service, and if it makes all 
those in the industry conscious of the 
great part that they have to play in the 
national wellbeing. 


I.S.E. EXAMINATIONS 


The following have passed the examinations 
of the Institution of Structural Engineers :— 


Graduateship Examination 


D. A. Ball, W. H. Booker, J. M. Bramfit, J. W. N. 
Burnett, A. F. Butters, P. S. Chester, N. S. Cleaver, 
R. L. Coulson, G. E. Garvey, L. Glover, S. G. Hall, 
J. E. Hallam, H. E. Harridge, F. Harrison, F. A. Hill, 
R. King, J. K. McDonnell, A. G. McNamara, J. G. 
Marsh, A. W. D. Marshall, D. N. Mitchell, 
Morris, J. Robinson, M. Russell, W. S. Sharp, A. F. 
Smith, G. C. Stevens, D. J. Vickery, A. R. Weaver. 


Associate-Membership Examination 


G. W. Andrews, D. A. Ball, R. G. N. Barlow, R. W. 
Bishop, D. W. Brewster, T. G. Brooke, A. F. Butters, 
E. Butterworth, C. J. Catchpole, R. L. Coulson, E. W. 
Drury, L. W. Edser, J. E. Ellerton, E. Emms, J. D. S. 
Evans, H. Feather, A. J. Gathergood, R. Heselton, C. E. 
Hicks, A. E. Highfield, P. Howkins, W. J. Irwin, J. C. 
Johnson, T. Kane, M. Kasriel, R. King, G. B. Lambert, 
D. B. Lumley, A. G. McNamara, A. W. D. Marshall, 
A. Mason, A. J. Michie, H. H. Partington, C. K. Peter, 
M. C. Privett, L. H. Roxby, W. H. Sneddon, J. T. Stevens, 
P. W. Tanner, T. R. Tighe, J. S. Tooke, F. W. Turner, 
W. C. Tyler, J. Ward, S. H. Warren, A. R. Weaver, 
E. C. White, J. Whitten, D. T. Williams, R. Williams, 
R. A. Williams, R. H. Wood, E. Wrigley. 


HE Information Centre answers 

any question about architecture, 

building, or ,the professions and 
trades within the building industry. 
It does so free of charge, and its help 
is available to any member of the 
industry. 


Answers are sent direct to enquirers 
as soon as they have been prepared. 
The service is confidential ; and in no 
case is the identity of an enquirer 
disclosed to a third party. 


Questions should be sent to— 


THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL 
War Address : 


45 THE AVENUE, 
CHEAM, SURREY. 


Telephone : ViGILANT 0087 


THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL 


INFORMATION 
CENTRE 


Q 975 


ARCHITECT, DEVON.—Further to your 


‘answer in Question 955 I would like to 


draw your attention to a ‘contingency not 
satisfactorily covered by the clauses in 
the Uniformity Agreement. 
On a housing site recently where the 
Uniformity Agreement was established 
and the works were scheduled under the 
Essential Work Order, 1941, a dispute 
arose between the Contractor and the 
operatives concerning the payment of 
overtime when work is stopped during the 
eight-hour guaranteed period. The clauses 
of the, Agreement appear to leave this 
contingency to the discretion of the 
Contractor—presumably in consultation 
with the Union representative. The 
operatives claimed that they should be 
paid full overtime rates when they work 
extra hours in spite of loss of working 
time in the guaranteed period. The 
Contractor ‘contended that they should 
give up their overtime pay in proportion 
to the loss of the working time. In fact 
he made a ruling to this effect but owing 
to the serious discontent it caused he later 
reversed the decision and paid the full 
overtime rates. 

Question 1. Was the Contractor correct 
in his first decision ? 

Question 2. Or was he correct in his 
subsequent ruling ? 

Question 3. Has any official amendment 
yet been made to cover this contingency ? 


We cannot agree that there is any 
ambiguity in either the Uniformity 
Agreement or the Essential Work Order 
in regard to the points raised. The 


A\cehitects specify the Briggs “Challenge” Flat Roofing 
System with absolute confidence. It is dependable, as 
durable as the building itself, and, whilst it provides strength 
without weight, gives scope for individuality. There’s 
seventy-five years of experience behind the Briggs weather- 
proofing materials, which include their “Aqualite” system 
of waterproofing. This is now used extensively for keeping 
basements, underground shelters, etc., free from water and 
damp. Briggs’ long experience is especially valuable for 
dealing with unusual roofing and waterproofing problems— 
may we send you further details ? 


sons LTO- 
pUNDEE 
e, S.W8 
London : Vauxhall Bristol, 


Edinburgh, 
Also at Giese? Aberdeen, Norwich | 


Briggs’ “‘ Challenge” Flat Roofing System was used on the new Senior Council School at: Scalby, Yorkshire. 
Architect : F, X. Velarde, F.R.I.B.A. 
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answers to your questions are (1) No; 
(2) Yes ; (3) No—unnecessary. 

In the Uniformity Agreement, the 
periods during which work is to be 
regarded as overtime and the manner in 
which it is to be valued are clearly laid 
down, e.g., any time after 8} hours on a 
weekday, during Summertime, must be 
paid for at the rate of “ time-and-a- 
quarter ” for the first two hours, “‘ time- 
and-a-half”’ for the second two hours, 
etc. Further, it can be seen by reading 
the Uniformity Agreement in conjunction 
with the National Working Rules that 
Overtime commences 8} hours after the 
recognised starting time except when 
loss of time is due to the man’s own fault, 
when he has to make up the full 8} hours 
before charging overtime. 

There is nothing to over-rule these 
provisions in the Uniformity Agreement 
or the Essential Work Order and if a 
man has worked overtime he must be 
paid accordingly. 

The guarantees against broken time 
under the Uniformity Agreement and 
Essential Work Order differ. Under the 
Uniformity Agreement a man is only 
guaranteed a weekly payment equivalent 
to 30 hours at plain time rates. Thus, if a 
man works 11 hours on Monday and 
Tuesday and 6} hours on Wednesday, 
he has already earned the equivalent of 
30 hours at plain time rates (although he 
has only worked 28} hours), and he is 
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not entitled to payment for “‘ idle time ” 
during that pay week. 

Under the Essential Work Order a man 
is guaranteed the normal wage for the 
prescribed period and in working out the 
amount due, overtime is treated as if 
it had been paid at plain time rates. 
Thus a man guaranteed an 8-hour day 
who was prevented from working during 
the morning but worked 5 hours in the 
afternoon and 2} hours overtime would 
be entitled to payment for half-an-hour 
*‘ idle time ” although he had earned the 
equivalent of more than 8 hours pay at 
plain time rates. 

We think we have made it, clear that 
although overtime must be taken into 
consideration when calculating the pay- 
ments due under the guarantee against 
broken time; nothing can rob the man of 
overtime earned. 


REFERENCE BACK 


[ This section deals with previous questious 


and answers| 
QO 945 


In answer to this enquiry we gave the 
names of Messrs. Williams and Williams 
and Messrs. James Gibbons as manu- 
facturers (pre-war) of aluminium window 
and door frames and we mentioned that 


the Northern Aluminium Co. supplied 
the sections. We are now informed that 
the British Aluminium Co., Ltd., of 
Oakley Manor, Belle Vue, Shrewsbury, 
Shropshire, supplied all the aluminium 
used by Messrs. Williams and Williams 
for some years before the war. 


MOBILE KITCHEN 


In our issue for September 17 the name of 
the architect for the Mobile Kitchen, illus- 
trated on pages 188, 189 was_ incorrectly 
printed as J. Fraser Reekie instead of R. 
Fraser Reekie. It should also have been stated 
that the manufacturers were Messrs. Easiwork. 


BUILDINGS 
ILLUSTRATED 


The general contractors for the School at 
Scalby, Yorkshire (F. X. Velarde, F.R.1.B.A., 
architect), illustrated on pages 217 to 222, 
were Messrs. F. W. Plaxton, Ltd. The sub- 
contractors were: Richard Hill & Sons, 
reinforced concrete ; William Briggs & Sons, 
Ltd., special roofings; A. M. McDougall & 
Son, woodblock flooring; A. W. Dawson, 
Salford, central heating and boilers; Scar- 
borough Gas Co., stoves and gas fixtures ; 
R. W. Leck, Newcastle, electric wiring and 
bells ; Shanks & Co., Ltd., sanitary fittings ; 
Quiggin Bros., Ltd., Liverpool, door and 
window furniture ; Niels Larsen & Co., Ltd., 
gymnasium. 


r. 


WwW. 


Architect : 


Scalby Senior Council School 


F. X. Velarde, F.R.I.B.A. 


(See pages 217-222 in this issue). 


SCARBOROUGH 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS: 


CASTLE WORKS 


| 
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“OF THE CYCLE 
STORAGE PROBLEM 


WRITE FOR 

CATALOGUE A.J.20! 
AND COMPLETE 
SERIES OF 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT 
BUILDING CENTRE 


THE CENTRE 


CONST 
NICKEL WORKS 
ERDINGTON 


Ardor insulation is a special con- 
struction of high purity aluminium 
foil made in standard rolls, giving 
highest efficiency with all the 
advantages of :—Lightness in 
weight, easy erection, proof against 
fire, vermin, etc. 


Sole manufacturers : 


ARDOR ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
ST. MARY CRAY, KENT ORPINGTON 2980 


LET IN 
THE DAYLIGHT 


AND SAVE FUEL IN THE FACTORIES 


Dufay Glazing Units glazed with DUFAWYRE are the 

complete answer to the re-introduction of daylight and A.R.P. 

ere for the workers. Lighting costs are reduced by 
per annum per 100,020 sq. ft. of floor space. 


It ie been proved that in factories which have returned to 
daylight working conditions, not only have lighting costs 
been considerably reduced but output has increased and 
the workpeople’s health improved. 


DUFAW 
GLAZING UNITS 


HAVE ALL THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES : 


Pass 80% of the incident light. 

Pass the ultra-violet rays of daylight. 

Do not require white painting in summer. 

Give even distribution of light over the whole floor ; no hot spots. 
Absolutely no danger from blast. Complete protection for workers. 
Fix as glass ; no special gadgets required. 

As easily washed and cleaned as glass. 

Not affected by heat or cold, sun or snow. 

Non-inflammable. 

10. Guaranteed to carry a load of 112 lbs. per square foot. 

11. Reduce absenteeism and increase production 

12. CUT TO ANY SIZE TO FIT EXISTING GLAZING BARS. 


DUFAWYRE IS A PRODUCT MADE BY DUFAY-CHROMEX 
LIMITED AND APPROVED BY THE MINISTRY OF WORKS 
AND PLANNING. 

Our technical staff are at your disposal without obligation. 
A postcard to: DUFALITE LTD., ELSTREE, HERTS, 
or a telephone message to ELS TREE 1733, will bring a 

representative by return. 


DUFALITE LIMITED, ELSTREE, HERTS. Phone: ELS TREE !733 © 


TRUSCO  @SAVE TIMBER =<. 
6 COLLINGHAM GARDENS, EARLS COURT, S.W.5 ‘PHONE: FRO 8141 INFORMATION SHEETS 2 \ 
| © we 
: BIRMINGHAM 
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WEATHERPROOF 


OBSCURATION Steam 


Laundries 


FOR ROOF GLAZING 
Approved by H.M.0.W. and Ministry of Supply 


If you have a scheme on 


The Helliwell obscuration shutter is so hand for any type of 
designed that complete provision is made for Laundry either Commercial, 
carrying off rain-water. 

Public Institution, or Private 
When the shutter is closed, shattered glass k = I 
is prevented from falling. The operation of House — Ask our help. 


the shutter is unaffected by inclement weather 
conditions including snow-fall. 


When replacement of glass is necessary the. 


For 30 years we _ have 
specialised in this work 


closed shutter enables re-glazing to be and can offer Plans and 

effected while factory work is in progress. . : . 

xternal fixing of shutter can be arrange 

if desired. free of charge. 

Details and prices will be sent on application 

to :— New Catalogue now Ready 


HELLIWELL & Co, Lid 


PATENT GLAZING - ROOF LIGHTS 
METAL WINDOWS 


BRIGHOUSE YORKSHIRE f 68 VICTORIA SI, LONDON, S.W.! 


D. & J. TULLIS LTD. 


Steam Laundry Engineers 


Clydebank 


The Cyclone ” Air 
Conditioning Apparatus 


e 


PLANTS FOR VENTILATION - PLENUM HEATING 
AIR CONDITIONING - DRYING - DUST, STEAM 
AND FUMES REMOVAL : INDUCED DRAUGHT 


Makers of the well-known “CYCLONE” FANS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
(including Centrifugal Fans for High and Low Speeds) — UNIT 
HEATERS — AIR WASHERS — _ VISCOUS AIR FILTERS 


May we have the opportunity of serving you? Brochures sent on request. Please state our Ref. AB/P. 


MATTHEWS §& 
SWINTON, MANCH 
GLASGOW LEEDS. 


Temporary 
Wartime London Address: 


“GREENACRES,” WATERSFIELD, ‘Nr. PULBOROUGH, SUSSEX 


XN 


YCLONE 


EQUIPMENT 


Slow Speed 
Multivane Fan 


The ** Cyclone” 


PR 


ASK 
PART 


EAG 
WEI 


Phone 
(Privat 


Tele 


| 
BIRMINGHA CARDIFF 
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PRODORAQUA LIQUID WATERPROOFER— 


is the ideal material for waterproofing and hardening Concrete 
Floors, Retaining Walls, Tanks, Sewers, Channelling, Swimming 
Pools, Air Raid Shelters, Pits, Basements and other structures 


QUICKLY AND 
ECONOMICALLY 


For instance, Floors can be used a few days after being laid— 
a tremendous advantage in these busy times. 


Concrete structures in which Prodoraqua is incorporated will 
not disintegrate, despite the hard and long wear they are 
likely to be subjected to. 


PRODORIZ 


ASK FOR FULL 
PARTICULARS 


EAGLE WORKS 
WEDNESBURY 


Phone : WEDnesbury 0284 
(Private Branch Exchange). 


ARTILLERY HOUSE, 
ARTILLERY ROW, 


LONDON, S.W.lI 
Phene - - Abbey 1547 & 1548 


Cranham reduces 
weight-adds strength 


Telephone : HOLborn 6949 (I4lines). Telegrams : BRICKWORK, ESTRAND, LONDON. 


Wherever lightness combined with great mechanical strength is 
of paramount importance in the erection of partitions, there 
you will find that Sankey’s Cranham Blocks have been specified. 
Being of Burnt Terra Cotta, fired at high temperature, Sankey’s 
Cranham Blocks do not expand or contract, and possess good 

sound and heat insulating properties ; in addition they 
have a perfect key for rendering and plastering. 


Prices and full particulars on application. 


CRANHAM PARTITIONING 

AT FREEMASONS’ HOSPITAL, 
RAVENSCOURT PARK. | 

Architects: Sir John Burnet, Tait 

& Lorne. 

John Mowlem & 

Co., Ltd. 


Contractors : 


J.H. SANKEY & SON,L?T? 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 


22 ALDWYCH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 


| 
| 
BLOCKS | 
| 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements should be addressed to the Advt. 
Manager, ‘‘ The Architects’ Journal.” War Address: 
45 The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey, and should reach there 
by first post on Monday morning for inclusion in the 
following week's paper. 


Replies to Box Numbers should be addressed 
care of The Architects’ Journal.’’ War Address: 
45 The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey. 


Public and Official Announcements 


Six lines or under, 8s. ; each additional line, 1s. 


The Incorporated Association of Architects and 
Surveyors maintains a register of qualified architects 
and surveyors (including assistants) requiring posts, 
and invites applications from public authorities and 
ss practitioners having staff vacancies. Address: 
5 Eaton Place, London, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 5615 
991 


SOMERSET COUNTY COUNCIL. 
COUNTY ARCHITE cT S DEPARTMENT. 


Applications are invite ed for the temporary war-time 
post of Quantity Surveyor in the above department. 
Candidates must be over 50 years of age, or by reason 
of disability exempt from military service. Applications 
stating age, qualifications, experience, present position 
and salary, and also salary required, should be delivered 
to the undersigned not later than the 8th October, 1942. 
R. O. HARRIS, A.R.1.B.A., 
County Architect. 
Park Street, Taunton. 
25th September, 1942. 


DORSET COUNTY COUNCIL. 


COUNTY ARCHITECT'S DEPARTMENT. 
Applications are invited for the temporary appoint- 
ment of an Architectural Assistant at a salary of 74 
guineas per week. Candidates should have good 
general experience, including work in connection with 
Civil Defence and either be exempt from military service 
or over military age. Applications stating age, qualifica- 
tions, and experience, together with the names and 
addresses of two persons to whom reference may be 
made, must be received by Mr. H. E. Matthews, a.R.1.8.A., 
County Architect, Shire Hall, Dorchester, not later than 
Saturday, l0th October, 1942. 
Cc. P. BRUTTON, 
Clerk of the County Council. 

Shire Hall, 

Dorchester, Dorset. 
25th September, 1942. 815 


Architectural Appointments Vacant 


Advertisements from Architects requiring Assist- 
ants or Draughtsmen, and from Assistants and 
Draughtsmen seeking positions in Architects’ offices 
will be printed in *‘ The Architects’ Journal’ free 
of charge until further notice. Other ‘* Appoint- 
ments Vacant’’ and Wanted”? will be found 
under later headings, and are subject to the charges 
given under each heading. 


Wherever possible prospective employers are urged 
to give in their advertisement full information about 
the duty and responsibilities involved, the location 
of the office, and the salary offered. The inclusion 
of the Advertiser’s name in lieu of a box number is 
weicomed. 

SENIOR ASSISTANT required in the office of the 
Architect to Local Authority (within Greater London) 
for the preparation of large Recorstruction Scheme. 


State age, experience, qualifications, salary required, 
and if exempt from service with H.M. Forces. Box 
12. 


ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS (female), R.I.B.A. 
Intermediate Standard, urgently wanted for War 
Organization. Minimum salary £5 Os. Od. per week. 
Box 813. 


“office experience ; 


1, 1942 


Architectural Appointments Wanted 


ARCHITECT, experienced in carrying through large 
and small schemes, all parts country. Salary £800 to 
£1,000 per annum, according to locality. Box No. 468. 


A.R.LB.A. requires part-time work, many years ex- 
perience all types of work, including war damage. 
Box 472 


EXPERIENCED SURVEYOR offers part-time services 
in connection with war damage repairs, bills of quantities, 
estimates, specifications, etc. North-west London area. 
Box No. 477. 


DRAUGHTSMAN (Architectural), requires change, 
aged 17, 24 years’ experience in preparing working 
drawings of small structures under supervision, con- 
structiona! details, tracing and building surveys. Write 
A.H., 61, Openview, Earlsfield, S.W.18. 483 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDENT, at present engaged 
as Engineering Draughtsman, requires part-time 
Architectural Drawing work. D. Wheeler, 28, Endymion 
Road, Hatfield, Herts. 484 


ARCHITECT, Alien, Swiss and Hungarian University 
Degree, 10-years’ practice, good draughtsman, experi- 
enced designer, desires = or part-time work with firm 
or at home. Box No. 489 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, just completed 
5 years’ course at Regent Street Polytechnic School of 
Architecture and qualified for election as A.R.I.B.A., 
seeks employment. London or Kent preferred. Write, 
T. Dannatt, Church Road, Halstead, Nr. Sevenoaks, 
Kent. 490 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT, 
requires whole or part-time post. Experienced in super- 
vising work on site. Designing and drafting, building 
maintenance and surveys (W. D. claims), variations 
builders accounts. Salary £450—£500 per annum. 
Box 491. 


available shortly, 


DRAUGHTSMAN, last 2$ years civil engineering, 
requires engineering or building appointment, available 
September 1. London area. Box 494. 


PART TIME WORK, surveys, war damage, etc. 
Qualified and experienced Senior Assistant offers services 
in London area. 496 


ARCHITECT AND SURVEYOR (Registered), 
requires responsible position (West or Mid-Wales 
preferred). Age 36, married, experienced in Factories, 
Commercial Buildings, Licensed Premises, Hospitals, 
Alterations to Existing Buildings, One-Eighth Scale 
Working Drawings, Details, Specifications, Preparing 
Bills of Quantities, Estimating, Land Surveying and 
Levelling, Checking Building Contractors’ Accounts, 
Measuring War Damage and Ps geod Schedules of 
Repairs. Salary £9 per week. Box 4 


ARCHITECT'S ASSISTANT (28), having 10 years 
experience in an architect’s office, seeks position as 
architectural draughtsman or supervisor of works. 
Experienced in surveying, levelling, the preparation of 
working drawings and details, and the supervision of 
work. J. O'Dwyer, River View, Ballinacurra, 
Limerick. 


ADAPTABLE YOUNG MAN, 19 (exempt from 
military service), studying for R.I.B.A., seeks position 
in architect’s office. Extremely keen, practical, willing to 
do anything connected with architecture; one year 
R.S.A. certificate—Write R. W. 
Terry, 37, Morley Avenue, N.22. Phone BOW 5366 
(after 6 p.m.). 1 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT requires einployment 
on work subject to Essential Works Order or other 
scheme of National importance. Experienced in 
surveying and levelling, designing and planning and 
supervision of all building construction.—Box 4. 


CHARTERED ARCHITECT, exempt military service, 
requires senior post, with possibilities of partnership. 
Box No. 5. 


ARCHITECT'S ASSISTANT, widely experienced, 
free two days a week, London area. Would undertake 
usual office duties. Jones, 17, Lichfield Road, Kew 
Gardens. Tel. Rich. 1737. 6 


ARCHITECT'S ASSISTANT (24) (B.Arch., 
A.R.I.B.A.), experienced in preparing Sketches, Working 
Drawings, Details, etc., also supervision and sound 
construction. Would prefer aircraft design. Box 7. 


ARCHITECT’S ASSISTANT (26), requires post, 
preferably temporary. Experienced surveying and 
leveHing, working drawings and details, for factory 
work, etc. Good draughtsman. Box No. 9. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
DRAUGHTSMAN requires part-time work. Neat 


and accurate. Box 

VERY KEEN YOUTH, studying for R.1.B.A., seeks 
post in architect's ottice. Willing to do any work 
concerning architecture. Four months’ office experience, 
Sec. Ed.) Write: R. E. P., 45, Mayfield Road, E.8. 12 


Classified Advertisements continued on page xxxii. 


STEELWORK BY 


SHARMAN 


& SON 
SWAN WORKS, HANWORTH, MIDDX. 


Grams: 


"Phones : 
Feltham 3007. Sunbury 2367. ** Sharman, Feltham.”” 


LARGE DEPT. FOR BOOKS ON BUILDING 


* BOCKSELLERS TO THE WORLD ¥ 

119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 

Open 9 a.m.—6 p.m., including Saturday. 
Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines). 


Wm. OLIVER & SONS, Ltd. 


(of Bunhill Row), 12/13 Bow Lane, E.C.4 


( HARDWOODS 
(SOFTWOODS 


Quota Merchants for 


NATIONAL STOCK 


HOME GROWN, 


PRESSED STEEL TANKS 


BRAITHWAITE & CO., ENGINEERS, Ltd. 
London office, Temporary address 
35, KINGS HOUSE, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Telephone, WHI 3993. Telegrams : Brombkirk-Phon 


ARENS WINDOW CONTROLS 
THE MODERN METHOD OF OPERATING ALL 
TYPES OF VENTILATORS 
NO UNSIGHTLY RODS, LEVERS OR CORDS, ETC. 
SEND FOR INFORMATION SHEET No. 44/ 
ARENS CONTROLS LIMITED 
Tunstall Rd., East Croydon. ADDiscombe 3051-2-3-4 


BRAITHWAITE 


Phone : 3685 (3 lines). 


| THE MIDLAND JOINERY WORKS Ltd. 
BURTON-ON-TRENT 


Architects can rely on a quality unmatched, by men who have learnt their craft. 


Grams : Midjoin Burton-on-Trent. 


TH 
com 


Tu 

Cor 
stringe 
study 
Import 
examp! 
excelle: 
may sp 
Tudor 
next is 
catalog 


THE 


50 GROS' 


| 
= 
Nos. 411, 414. & 
pric’ Copies may be obtaineg 
ELLISON| | 
: GEORGE ELLISON Leg | 
° "24 PERRy BARR, 
for 


ou can speed along on a full pro- 
¥ duction schedule and get the most 
out of every available man-hour 
thereby maintaining maximum output 


IF YOUR WORKERS 
SIT AT EASE ON 


EVERTAUT 


—LimM|TED 
STEEL WORKS SEATING 


Scientifically designed to give 
correct spinal support and pre- 
vent the chief cause of fatigue 


Send to-day for illustrated 
book entitled ‘Sit at Ease” 


(Proprietors : J, B. Brooks & Co. Ltd.) 


EVERTAUT LTD. 


WALSALL ROAD, PERRY BARR, BIRMINGHAM 22. 


THE KLEINE 


Specialists in 


FIRE - RESISTING 
FLOOR CONSTRUCTION 


9-13 GEORGE ST., MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1- 
Telephone : Welbeck 9131 (5 lines) 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


Established 1905 


@i9-192 


THOSE WHO make stringent 


comparative tests choose 


ACCUMULATORS 
for EMERGENCY LIGHTING 


in Hospitals, Cinemas, Schools, 
Banks, Offices, Factories and 
Public Buildings 


SAFETYLYTE 


TUDoR Accumulators are used by 

Corporations of big cities, who make 
stringent comparative tests and a close 
study of costs before placing contracts. 
Important public bodies—the B.B.C. for 
example — use Tudor where technical 
excellence is a first essential. You, too, 
may specify Tudor with equal confidence. 
Tudor engineers will gladly discuss your 
next installation with you. Illustrated 
catalogue sent on request. 


THE TUDOR ACCUMULATOR COMPANY, LTD. 


SLOANE 0108/8 


50 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 


(Licensed under British 
Patent No. 313248). 


The Tudor Emer- 
gency Lighting Sys- 
tem completely meets 
the risk of a sudden 
lunge into darkness. 
hould the normal 
supply be interrupted, 
through causes be- 
yond the control of the 
Electricity Undertak- 
ings, the control panel 
that keeps the Tudor 
Accumulators charg- 
ed, automatically con- 
nects the battery to the 
emergency circuit. 


WT 


THE (ALL CONCRETE) 


45°19. SYSTEM OF 
BICYCLE PARKING 


* 


(British Patent No. 425265) 


STELCON (INDUSTRIAL FLOORS) LTD. 
CLIFFORD’S INN - - - LONDON, E.C.4 
Telephone : HOLborn 2916 
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Other Appointments Vacant 
Four lines or under, 4s. ; each additional line, 1s. 
LADY SECRETARY SHORTHAND-TYPIST (31 


or over) and JUNIOR required for research organisation. 
Box No. V.T. 45. 8 


Miscellaneous 
Four lines or under, 4s.; each additional line, 1s. 
A. J. BINNS, LTD., specialists in the supply and fixing 
of all types of fencing, tubular-guard rail, factory parti- 


tions and gates. 53, Great Marlborough Street, W.1. 
Gerrard 4223-4224-4225. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND BILLS OF QUANTITIES, 
etc., expeditiously and accurately typed or duplicated. 
Translations and Facsimile, Typewriting. All work 
treated confidentially. Miss G. Saunders, Typewriting 
Bureau, 17, Dacre Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Tele- 
phone: Whitehall 2605. 


WANTED. Copy of the “ Architectural Review “ for 
September, 1940 Box 475. 


WANTED. Complete set of copies of “The Archi- 
tectural Review,” July, 1940—June, 1942. Box 495. 


TO MANUFACTURERS. Wanted, a large iron or 


copper kettle and large saucepan (iron), suitable for 
hanging on chain over cottage fire. Send prices to Box 
Jo. 2. 


WANTED, a complete set of bound volumes of ‘‘ The 
Architectural Review,” Vols. I—L. Box No. 3. 


For Sale 
Four lines or under, 4s.; each additional line, 13. 
COAT OF ARMS.—Collection of hundreds of above, 


of Royal Counties and Towns of England and Wales, in 
Album for easy refqarence. Some large size cartoons of 
the Welsh Counties.—F. Gould Wills, 26, Suffolk Place, 
Porthcawl. 10 


FOR SALE.—Case Stanley Best Quality Drawing 
Instruments, as new, also ditto Beam Compass set. 


Educational Announcements 


Four lines or under, 4s.; each additional line, 1s. 


R.ILB.A. QUALIFYING EXAMINATIONS 
Mr. C. W. Box, F.R.I.B.A., M.R.San.I. 
Short Term Wartime Tuition Arranged. 
Courses by Correspondence and Personal in Studio. 
115, Gower St., London, W.C.1. Telephone : Euston 3906 


R.LB.A. AND T.P. INST. EXAMS. Private Courses 
of tuition by correspondence arranged by Mr. L. Stuart 
Stanley,M.A., F.R.1I.B.A., M.T.P.1. Tutor, St. Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge. 231 


it’s the least 
you can do— 


GIVE ONE PENNY EACH 
WEEK TO HELP THE 
RED CROSS CARE 
FOR THE WOUNDED 


@ Start a ‘Penny-a-week’ scheme where you 
work. Send a post-card to the Lord Mayor of 


Please be very gener- 
ous. Sell poppies too, 
if you've time, or send 
a donation. On your 
sympathy depends the 
British Legion’s work 
for ex-Service men and 
women of ALL ranks, 


ALL Services and ALL 
WARS, their families, 
and the widows and 
children of the fallen. 


Write to local Committee or 
HAIG’S FUND, 
RICHMOND, SURREY. 


Particulars from Box No. 816. London, Mansion House, E.C.4, for full details 


G ARDENS Although of recent years revolutionary ideas have 
developed in the design and planning of houses, the 

garden has not been similarly discussed. The author 

IN THE of this book is the first to draw attention to the 


MODERN LANDSCAPE 


By Christopher Tunnard 


planning of the modern garden and traces the 
history of garden design in a way that shows its 
relation to contemporary life and landscape. 188 
pages with 210 illustrations. 15s. Postage 7d. inland. 
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MOLER 


PRODUCTS 


“FOSALSIL” Bricks and Setting Powder 
“FOSALSIL” Aggregate for Insulating Concrete 
“INSULITE? Lightweight Partition Blocks 

“ANSULITE” Fixe Bricks and Setting Powder 


LIMITED 


Hythe Works 
COLCHESTER 


PARTITION 


| | 


